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STUDY COMMISSION’S DRAFT DOCUMENT NEEDS CHANGES 


The draft document produced by the 
Bucks County Government Study 
Commission — admittedly not yet in its 
final form — raises a number of serious 
considerations which PANORAMA 
believes bear review and amendment. 


SELECTION, NUMBER AND 
REMUNERATION OF 
COUNCIL MEMBERS 

1. We believe that electing five 
Council Members at large could result 
in no representation on the Council for 
Upper Bucks, currently the least 


populous area of the county since the 
predominance of population is in Lower 
and Central Bucks. Voters in the upper 
portion of the county have long felt 
ignored by the county government, and 
in РАМОКАМА’ѕ opinion some 
method of election should be found to 
assure representation for that area— 
either by increasing the number of 
Council Members, or stipulating that 
one of the five seats on the Council be 
allotted to a representative from Upper 
Bucks. 

2. Bucks County’s government is 


The Hot Tub Has Come East. 


The shape of this redwood tub has been changed 
for your comfort. Contoured seats, sloping back walls, 
and a rectangular design let you stretch out and enjoy 
the relaxing swirl of warm water from the variable 
direction inlets. Insulation for heat retention and 
energy savings. Leakproof from the first day, it comes 


equipped with water recycling pumps, heater and filter 
or connect it to your existing swimming pool sup- 
port system. Write or call for additional information 


Kreme | Р.О. Box 802 Doylestown, Pa 18901 
Phone: (215) 345-7582 
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now, in effect, a $50 million business, 
and for that reason there is no 
persuasive argument for making 
Council Members part-time officials. If 
we are to attract the best possible 
candidates, with experience, expertise 
and character, we must designate these 
posts as full-time, and make the salary 
and benefits comparable to private 
industry so that qualified candidates 
will not be subjected to undue financial 
loss by serving, and so that we won’t 
limit potential candidates to those with 
enough private means to afford public 
service. Anyone looking for high- 
powered talent today knows this; to try 
to use a bargain-basement approach 
will certainly defeat the purpose of a 
county reorganization. 


SELECTION OF THE 
COUNTY EXECUTIVE 

1. Since our county government is 
now big business, comparable to a 
large corporation, we must have an 
executive whose education, expertise, 
experience and administrative skills 
fully qualify him or her for the position. 

2. If this is designated an elective 
post, we run the great risk of getting an 
executive who is strong politically but 
inept administratively. 

3. In order to assure competence in 
this post, in our opinion the position 
should be an appointive one. 

4. Tocounteract the possibility of an 
appointed County Executive becoming 
subject to the whims and vagaries of 
the Council, in our opinion he or she 
should be employed on the basis of an 
employment contract for a stipulated 
term, following a probationary period. 


INPUT FROM MUNICIPALITIES, 
BOROUGHS & CITIZENS 
1. While the concept of an advisory 
group made up of two representatives 


Е —  ——-——-—-—-—--—----—-— ж-ны 


from each municipality and borough is 
worthwhile, the fact is that this group 
would have no real clout under the 
present draft document. 

2. In PANORAMA’s opinion, an 
additional elective office would be 
advisable—that of an ombudsman 
whose responsibilities would include 
receiving input from the advisory 
council as well as individual citizens, 
and initiating referenda on key issues 
on which there is a wide divergence of 
opinion between the county govern- 
ment and the citizenry. 


REFERENDUM AND RECALL 

1. In PANORAMA’s opinion, there 
must be provision in the charter for 
machinery to hold a referendum on any 
key issue, which could be initiated by 
the Council, the County Executive, or 
the citizenry by petition through the 
Ombudsman. 

2. The new charter must contain 
provisions for recall of elective officials 
in case of misfeasance or malfeasance 
in office, so that Bucks County’s 
citizenry can remove from office those 
who betray the public’s trust and 
confidence. = 


While the worst winter in decades is 
behind us, the energy problem is not 
only still with us, it is steadily 
worsening. In light of that fact, 
PANORAMA asked Bridget Wingert to 
bring our readers up to date on what is 
being done in our own area in the field 
of practical applications of solar 
energy; her article appears in this 
issue. 

Another issue currently coming to 
the fore—after years of neglect and 


Trust 


Most of us have always thought of the 
Trust Department of a bank as the 
hallowed halls where the money of the 
very rich is somehow put to work. 

But today, people of moderate means 
have discovered that bank trust 
services may help them too. 


We are at your service . . . offering you 
professional help in making the right 
decisions regarding your trust needs. 


Call Roger Coplan, tomorrow at 
536-3800. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
245 West Broad St. Quakertown, Pa. 18951 


Helping you change things for the better. 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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SOMERTON SPRINGS GOLF 


49 BUSTLETON PIKE 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
355-1776 


Open to the public year-round. 


18 HOLE EXECUTIVE 
GOLF COURSE-—2218 YARDS 


e Finest makes of golf equipment 
at discount prices. 


e Delaware Valley’s largest and 
finest pro shop. Equipment from 
all major manufacturers: Wilson, e Golf club repair 
Hagen, Spalding, Lynx, Ping, Ram 


and many others. e Driving Range 


65 Tees 
e George Sayers custom clubs made 
to order on premises. e Miniature Golf 
e Computer analysis of golf swing • Heated pool and grounds 


available for company outings 
and picnics. 


used for fitting your clubs to you. 
Demonstration clubs available for 
use on driving range. 


a i 


RICHARD E. @,)UHN: 


REALTORS 
711 West Avenue, Jenkintown, Pa.19046 (215) ТО 4-4550 


Member of 
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silence — is that of the physical abuse of 
wives and children. Maureen Haggerty 
reports on a Bucks County agency, 
started by volunteers, which provides 
important help, advice and support to 
such victims. 

Dora Thompson Colville provides a 
fascinating review of the key role 
played by Bristol in the history of our 
country’s transportation in all its 
phases since colonial times; Ruth 
Hepburn Protheroe’s nostalgic article 
recalls an earlier period in Montgomery 
County; Hazel M. Gover treats us to a 
look at nearby Allentown Art 
Museum —a gem for art lovers right іп 
our own backyard; and John M. 
Keenan zeroes in on Carversville with 
both words and photos. 

Hope you enjoy this most interesting 
group of features, as well as our 
ongoing columnists. Have a merry 
month of May! 

Cordially, 


Жам (Аала 


Gerry Wallerstein 


Dear Editor: 

Many thanks to PANORAMA for Maureen 
Haggerty’s wonderful article in the March issue 
on the Bucks County Symphony Orchestra. This 
feature article capped off nicely the celebration of 
the orchestra’s 25th Silver Jubilee Anniversary 
and I’m sure was instrumental in our near 
capacity audience at the March 18th symphony 
concert. 

We all appreciate the interest and encourage- 
ment we have received from PANORAMA and 
wish you well. 

Very truly yours, 

Edwin C. Angstadt, Jr. 
President 

Doylestown, Pa. 


STEVE GRETZER studied for three 
years at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, and is currently engaged in 
painting and freelance illustration for 
stories, technical presentations and 
videotape graphics. His work has 
appeared in the Phillips Mill Art Show, 
among others. He lives in Perkasie. 

RUTH HEPBURN PROTHEROE has 
been a freelance writer most of her life. 
She published her first story at 13, 
followed by many articles, short stories 
and books and stories for children. One 
of 10 children of an opera singer mother 
and opera company manager father, 
the family lived for several years in 
Montgomeryville, in the house des- 
cribed so lovingly in her story. 
Currently she and her husband make 
their home in Edgewater Park, N.J., 
but they visit Bucks County often to see 
daughter Lorraine Briggs and grand- 
son Jonathon. 


We major in the classics. 


British Leyland cars have a way of becoming classics. Consider 
the Jaguar XK-120, the XJ sedan, the E-type. Or MG, the classic 
sports car that America loved first. Or the lean, racy [Barish 
Triumph convertibles so beloved by enthusiasts. We 

build classics, with classic sports-car handling and © 
response. Drive апу one of them and enjoy high-per- 
formance motoring at its most beautiful. 


Maginniss Imported Car Sales 


145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) Horsham, Pa. OSborne 2-1300 


BUY NOW! ... SAVE OVER $1,000 
PLUS, "Деде Living” POOLS 


GIVES YOU MORE EXTRAS. 


Over 20 years experience 


We have 3 proven ways to save you 
money on our “Great” pool— 


We Can — Show you how to install this “ Beau- 

tiful” pool within 2 weekends & save 
the high cost of labor with the aid of 
our FREE Pool School. 


or 
We Can — Offer you a Co-op Installation — we do 
the bull work — you finish up! 


or 
We Will— Completely install your pool for you, 
using our 20 year know how. 


WE SUBSCRIBE 
TOA RIGID 
CODE OF ETHICS 


y 
Call 822-3311 


“Telephones always answered.” 


Upper Stump Road, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 
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CRAFTS COME ALIVE 
AT FOLK FEST FIVE 


Rain or shine, you won’t want to miss ‘‘Crafts Come Alive’’ at Folk Fest 
Five, the fifth annual festival presented by the Bucks County Historical 
Society. Both days, May 13 and 14, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., the grounds 
surrounding the Mercer Museum, Green Street, Doylestown, Pa. will 
come alive with home-related crafts of the late 18th century such as 
candle making, soap making, butter churning and broom making. Inside 
the log home, ladies will prepare and cook the main meal of a pioneer’s 
day, using the open hearth. 

Nearby, menfolk will show construction and repair techniques for 
houses of the period. More than 50 craftspeople will exhibit their skills 
and many of their products will be sold. 

Visitors of all ages will be entertained with folk singing, square 
dancing, sheep shearing, a militia encampment and military drills. Folk 
Fest Five will have a grist mill grinding corn meal, puppet shows, 
jugglers, a strolling balladier, wheelmen riding their high-wheeled 
bicycles, and farm animals. Youngsters will delight in a ride on an 
old-time delivery wagon pulled by sturdy Belgian horses. Again this 
year, an 18th century Worship Service will be held on Sunday morning 
near the Clearing. 

A new Folk Fest attraction this year will be Mai Fest (May Festival) on 
Saturday evening, May 13, A German oompah band will play for the 
Schukplattler folk dancers. Guests at the Mai Fest may try the dance 
steps and enjoy traditional Pennsylvania German food and beer. Mai 
Fest welcomes the public at a separate admission from daytime 
activities. 

Admission to Folk Fest Five is $2.50 for adults; $1 for senior citizens 
and 50¢ for students up to age 18. There is a family rate of $5. Entrance 
fee to the Folk Fest will include the opportunity to tour the Mercer 
Museum оп а limited basis of only 200 visitors inside the museum at one 
time. 

Each year the Folk Fest has drawn larger crowds than the previous 
year which says much about this delightful event. For further 
information, please call the Mercer Museum at 215:345-0210. ш 
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Мапу seldom-seen Andrew 
Wyeth drawings, now on exhibi- 
tion at the Brandywine River 
Museum, provide an important 
clue to the artist’s work. They 
represent not only his method of 
choosing points of view, but also a 
means of dwelling on precisely that 
aspect of a subject which interests 
him. Wyeth has compared drawing 
to fencing — ‘ ‘уои get in, make your 
hit. and get out. You hit or you 
don’t, but there can be no hesi- 
tance about the stroke.”’ 

If drawings represent Wyeth’s 
means of focusing on the essential 
aspect of a subject, watercolors 
record his emotion regarding it. 
Watercolors express what the 
artist calls his ‘‘messy’’ side. Their 
broad and flowing washes can 
portray, like no other medium, the 
‘feel’ of a scene—snow falling 
from trees or a winter sunset. 

Wyeth’s favorite medium for 
large-scale finished works is dry 
brush, in which watercolor pig- 
ment is used with the brush 


WYETH DRAWINGS ON DISPLAY 


Panorama’s Pantry 


squeezed almost dry so that. the 
artist draws with the point rather 
than applying a broad wash. In 
fact, this is also his method in 
tempera, “weaving” the detailed 
treatment onto a background of 
broad washes that provide the 
basic composition and emotional 
impact of the work. 

Wyeth’s sketches serve as his 
method of relating to the subject, 
exploring its possibilities and the 
emotional reactions it provokes 
They may wind up іп a sketchbook, 
be lost or even trampled on the 
studio floor, but they have left an 
imprint on the mind that helps to 
determine the content of the final 
work. 

Part of the current exhibition, 
“The Brandywine Heritage: An 
American Tradition,” they are on 
display through May 21 at the 
Musuem in Chadds Ford, Pa., 
open daily from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Group tours are available by 
reservation. For further informa- 
tion, call 215:388-7601. a 


NEGLECTED NOTES 


Twenty months of musical 
detective work are under way as 
Drexel University’s Department of 
Music begins its new American 
Music Project. Funded by a grant 
of $6.000 from The Presser Foun- 
dation, Bryn Mawr, the music 
department will search for over- 
looked, forgotten or neverheard 
music of quality from America’s 
earliest days to the present. 

Beginning with old and new 
dissertations on music and other 
reference sources, project resear- 
chers will follow the trails wherever 
they lead—through libraries and 
music archives and even into such 
unlikely places as the vault of the 
Girard Bank in Philadelphia, where 
a large collection of old music has 
been stored by the Musical Fund 
Society of Philadelphia. 

Special emphasis will be on 
neglected 19th century music such 


as a choral work written by 
American composer Dudley Buck 
for the 1876 national birthday 
entitled ‘‘The Centennial Medita- 
tion of Columbus. `’ 

The American Music Project is 
an expansion of work done in 1975 
by Dr. Clyde S. Shive, Jr., of the 
Drexel music faculty, who re- 
searched wind-band music of the 
Colonial and Federal periods and 
created the Drexel Colonial 
Ensemble to perform it. The 
student Colonial Ensemble ap- 
pears in period costume as it plays 
such little-known music as ‘‘The 
Brandywine Quickstep” апа ‘Тһе 
Mifflin Guards March.” 

The music faculty has set Sep- 
tember 1. 1979 as the target date 
for completion of the American 
Music Project at Drexel. 

Now. that’s really digging 
music! ! ГЫ 


VAN SERVICE 
FOR ELDERLY 


Ms. Peggy O'Neill, Director of 
Bucks County Adult Services, the 
Area Agency on Aging, announced 
a new transportation service for 
people over 60 years of age in the 
Morrisville area. А newly- 
purchased 16-passenger van will 
transport people to the Morrisville 
Senior Service Center, Borough 
Annex, 31 East Cleveland Avenue, 
Morrisville, PA, Monday through 
Friday. 

Elderly persons are advised to 
call 215:295-9640 two days in 
advance to arrange for transporta- 
tion to the Center. The van will also 
be transporting seniors to medical 
and social service appointments as 
well as food shopping trips on a 
scheduled basis. 

Seniors should call Mike 
Cavanaugh at 215:752-3940, ext. 
389, to make arrangements for 
transportation or to obtain further 
information. Please call as far in 
advance as possible. w 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


PRESERVING 
BUCKS BRINGS 
PRAISE 


The Central Bucks Chamber of 
Commerce has inaugurated a new 
commendation program aimed at 
improving and preserving the 
quality of the Central Bucks region. 
A task force called the Architec- 
tural Committee will examine the 
region’s improvements in order to 
give a monthly citation. The task 
force hopes to be a catalytic force 
with businessmen and municipal 
officials to engender and extend 
physical improvements of shop- 
ping areas and industrial sites. 

Four Best Quality Commenda- 
tions will be presented yearly, from 
which an annual award will be 
selected to be included in the 
Chamber’s Business/Community 
Service Awards. 

The first citation was awarded to 
the Plumsteadville Inn, viewed by 
the committee as a distinctive and 
practical restoration. The owners 
of the Inn are to be commended for 
making each of us who live and 
work here more cognizant of a 
quality world. w 


(REALLY) SLEPT HERE! 


Spring visitors to southeastern Pennsylvania will be among the first to 


NIFTY 
NEOGRAPHICS 


Neographics is the marketing showcase for the printing and publishing 
industry in a 43-county area. Of the thousands upon thousands of printed 
works produced in the Delaware Valley area each year, only a handful are 
singled out as ‘‘excellent.’’ These аге the Gold and Silver Neographics 
Awards winners. These first and second place winners are representative 
of the year’s most outstanding achievements of the entire graphic arts 
industry. 

Congratulations are extended to Bucks County Bank and Dom Falcone 
Studio for copping a Gold Award for the Bank’s 1976 Annual Report. 
According to Linwood Р. Fox, V. Р. Marketing, the report, designed by 
Dom Falcone, was printed by Indian Valley Printing who entered the 
design in the contest. Typesetting was done by Lahaska Composition 
Service of Doylestown. 

The awards, sponsored by the Graphic Arts Association of Delaware 
Valley, are judged by a carefully chosen and highly respected group of 
professional graphic arts experts. Gold and Silver medals are awarded to 
winners in approximately 70 categories. From among the Gold Medal 
winners, experts select the ‘‘best of show,” the coveted Nth Award 
winner. 

The Nth Award entry will be on permanent display at PRINTWORLD, 
the newly-finished exhibit in the Franklin Institute. All Gold and Silver 
Medal winners will be on display until May 27, 1978. 

The winner of the Nth Award is presented with an original work of art as 
a tribute to excellence. Best wishes, in the Nth degrees, go out to Bucks 
County Bank in the competition for the Nth Award! fal 


enjoy Valley Forge National Historical Park’s new Visitors Center where 
George Washington’s original marquee tent will be on permanent 
display. The building, which opened March 31, was constructed as part 
of a $10 million program funded by the state. 

Located at the main entrance to the Park (Routes 363 & 23), the new 
facility will be operated by the National Park Service. In addition to 
offering traditional visitor services, the structure will house classrooms 
for continuing study, offices, and permanent historical exhibits as well as 
changing displays. 

Dating to 1777, the 13 x 21 ft. linen tent in which Washington spent his 
first days at Valley Forge will share exhibit space with a blue and white 
silk banner that is thought to have flown over the commander-in-chief’s 
headquarters. 

Visitors are encouraged to begin their. area tours at the new center 
where an information desk will be staffed. A new shuttle bus service 
offering historical interpretations during tours of the 2,300-acre park 
begins its daily schedule April 15, with buses leaving the Visitors Center 
at regular intervals. 

For additional information, contact the Montgomery County Conven- 
tion and Visitors Bureau, Court House, Norristown, PA 19404 or phone 
215:275-0525. п 


THEY’RE OFF! 
TO THE RACES 


Can’t you just hear the engines 
reving up? If you hurry, you can 
still catch a seat on ‘‘The First 
Annual Indianapolis 500 Weekend 
Bus Tour’’ sponsored by the North 
Penn Chamber of Commerce in 
conjunction with Bye’s World 
Travel Center, Memorial Day 
weekend, May 26-29, 1978 to 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The tour includes: roundtrip, 
deluxe, air-conditioned motor- 
coach, with onboard lavatory; 


hotel accommodation at the 
Holiday Inn, including baggage 
handling and Indiana state tax; 
reserved seat ticket at the Indiana- 
polis Motor Speedway. The price 
per person is $119.95, not includ- 
ing meals or any items not 
mentioned or items of a personal 
nature. 

For information апа reserva- 
tions contact the North Penn 
Chamber of Commerce, Century 
Plaza, Lansdale, PA, 215:855-8414 
or Bye’s World Travel Center, 
Century Plaza, Lansdale. 

Chamber spokesman Buzz Allen 
indicates that the Indy ‘‘500”’ tour 
is open to non-chamber members 
and to reserve now, because tickets 
are starting to move quickly. Race 
to the phone! ! ® 
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CARVERSVILLE 


Carversville is an unspoiled symbol of 19th century 
America. A rural, residential village in Solebury Township, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania it lies in the valley formed by the 
three forks of the Paunacussing Creek at the convergence of 
Carversville and Fleecydale Roads. 

It seems that originally this quaint little town was known as 
“Indian Village” because of the Indian settlement reportedly 
located on the hilly rise on the west side of the Paunacussing’s 
north fork. It was later known as ‘‘Mill Town’”’ and then 
‘*Milton.”’ In 1833 it became Carversville, named after George 
Carver, the first Postmaster there. 

In 1859 a preparatory school, the Excelsior Normal Institute, 
was built on a bluff to the north overlooking the village. It 
offered studies in philosophy, history and the fine arts. In its 
early years the school flourished and matriculated over 1,000 
students until its demise in 1877. For a number of years 
thereafter its grounds and buildings served as a genteel 
summer resort, offering rural vacation tranquillity for the 
well-to-do harassed overburdened. 

Most of the structures pictured herewith were built as 
residences and are typical of 18th century colonial style; 
generally these buildings are today in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

Of particular significance in this category is the Overpeck 
homestead, circa 1720. The present owners, Clarence and 


Left to right: 

Convergence of Carversville & Fleecydale roads; 
Old Barcroft Mill (circa 1730) converted into 
residence & studio of sculptor Raymond Barger; 
Barger in studio; interior of Barger’s mill studio 
& home; Victorian style residence (circa 1870); 
Carversville Post Office; Clarence Overpeck in 
his shop; restored kitchen of Overpeck home; 
restored living room in Overpeck home; exterior 
of Overpeck home. 


Joyce Overpeck, are painstakingly making a thorough and 
authoritative restoration of this colonial dwelling. Application 
has been made to the Bucks County Historical Tourist 
Commission to confer a Historic Marker thereto. Many of the 
other structures in the village were built in the Federal or 
Victorian style, the former best described as ““Country 
Federal” although the Victorian influence is clearly evident. 
The old Barcroft Mill, circa 1730, is currently the residence 
and studio of the noted Raymond Granville Barger, sculptor. 
Another old mill house, faithfully preserved, is now the home 
of James Cullen. 

Carversville is also the home of the artist and illustrator 
Charles Hargens—his presentations of the old West are 
well-known. A photo of him at work is presented here. Also 
pictured is the restored gracious little Presbyterian Church 
built in 1873 and restored as a museum by Fred Clark—it now 
houses his extensive art collection—a shrine to his son. It, in 
itself, is worth the trip to Carversville; it is a really beautiful 
experience! 

Among the other artisans in this little town are Clarence 
Overpeck, mentioned above, a master cabinetmaker, and 
L. Robert Kling, a second-generation cabinetmaker. 

The Carversville Christian Church, a beautiful structure 
erected in 1866, is shown here. Richard Cowles is the present 
Pastor. 

Carversville is most representative of the old colonial towns 
still in existence, with much of the charm of that period—a joy 
to behold. E 


Above (left to right): 

Stone ‘‘Country Federal’’ style home (circa 
1805); Fred Clark; Fred Clark Museum; interior 
of Clark Museum; illustrator Charles Hargens; 


Reverend Richard Cowles; Carversville Inn; 


interior of Carversville Christian Church; 
Carversville Christian Church; cabinetmaker 
L. Robert Kling 
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A PLACE IN THE 


by Bridget Wingert 

Slowly, very slowly, Bucks County is 
discovering the sun. In Milford, 
Newtown, Feasterville and 
Southampton, solar heating has 
arrived. No beer can walls, or 
Zomeworks oil drums, or beadwalls yet 
but at least two sophisticated active 
systems have been installed, and an 
elementary passive system anda 
combination of both are in the planning 
stages. 

Pumps, fans and automatic controls 
move heat from the sun througha 
building in an active system. That’s 
what the demonstration homes at 
Milford Meadows near Quakertown 
and Heather Valley near Newtown 
depend on for heat circulation after it is 
collected on rooftops. 

Passive systems сап be as simple as 
windows facing south to take in 
sunlight during day but they usually 
involve storage of heat in some medium 
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Rear view of Milford Meadows solar home 


(water, rocks, masonry walls or floors) 
and some kind of ventilating 
arrangement that moves warm air 
outside in summer and keeps warm air 
inside in winter. Architect Paul 
d’Entremont plans to attach a passive 
solar-heated greenhouse to his home in 
Feasterville this summer and a young 
designer at Upper Southampton 
Township’s Tamanend Park is 
supervising the installation of a 
combined active-passive heating 
system at a solar and wind power 
education center planned for the park. 
The demonstration homes are the 
work of local builders — Gigliotti 
Corporation at Heather Valley and 
Regent Valley Builders of Lansdale at 
Milford Meadows. The systems were 
installed with Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) grants 
of $11,000 each. The houses were 
financed by Trevose Federal Savings 


ti 


Brad Davis of Meenan Oil Co. 


and Loan Association and the Daystar 
heating systems were installed by 
Meenan Oil Company of Levittown. 
Daring modern design is not part of 
the architectural scheme for the two 
homes. In conservative Bucks the 
builders erected what they think they 
can sell, traditional two-story colonial 
homes. Only the roofs are visibly 
different from those of neighboring 
homes in both developments. They are 
covered with raised panels, the flat 
plate collectors. Water mixed witha 
glycol antifreeze and pumped through 
tubing in the collectors absorbs heat 
from the sun апа is circulated through 
tubing in a large tank of water. Heat is 
transferred to the water and fans 
blowing air across the heated water 
move warm air through the buildings. 
The systems are expected to supply 50 
to 60 percent of the heat for the homes. 


An oil furnace supplements the solar heat. 


“It would be best to build witha 
contemporary design with radical roof 
lines but you have to please the market 
you’ re building for,’’ says Charles 
Tynan of Regent Valley Builders, who 
changed their traditional model only 
slightly to accommodate rooftop panels 
and oriented the house to catch 
maximum sunlight. A contemporary 
design might take better advantage of 
the changing direction of the sun, he 
says. ‘‘We’re classic builders. We’re 
not in the advanced technology 
business,” he says. ‘‘I think we have an 
interesting blend of generations-old 
building technique with something 
brand пем.’ 

Regent Valley is prepared to market 
similar houses if buyers want them. 
The builder also offers additional 
insulation with a standard oil heating 
system and solar hot water heating to 
prospective customers. 

Gigliotti, on the other hand, has no 
plans to build more solar homes for the 
present. ‘‘The demonstration home 
was built as an experiment,’ says 
Norman Emsley, the corporation’s 
solar spokesman. 

Both builders agree that the space 
heating price is too high to attract many 
buyers although solar hot water 
heating is practical today. The solar 
homes will be sold later this spring at 
prices $7,000 to $10,000 higher than the 
same $50,000 to $70,000 models in the 
developments. A buyer witha 30-year 
mortgage can pay up to $1,000 a year 
for interest on the heating system 
alone. 

At today’s prices he can save $500 on 
oil bills but he will still pay $500 a year 
for oil plus the additional interest for 30 
years. 

Despite the high cost, Brad Davis of 
Meenan Oil has no doubts that solar 
heat is a good buy. ‘‘If it were 1981 
today, people would buy solar without 
question,’’ he says. ‘‘If атап 
intelligent buyer and I know I can 
borrow money today and I look at the 
inflation rate and know what the cost of 
energy will be five years from now, I 
know that in the sixth year I will save 
more than I am putting out for interest. 
The problem is that most people don’t 
have the cash today to pay for the 
future. In the next few years the 
problem of understanding energy will 
be solved by the drain on our 
pocketbooks.” 


Photography by Bridget Wingert 


Rear view of Heather Village solar home 


Meenan entered the solar business 
in 1977 as a research and development 
effort. The Solaray Division which 
Davis heads was formed to sell and 
install solar domestic hot water and 
space heating systems. The new 
division has been involved in a variety 
of projects from solar greenhouses toa 
medical center. Acurrent project is the 
solar preheating of resin for a paint 
factory and Davis has submitted a 
proposal to preheat water fora 
swimming pool for handicapped 
children. 

The corporation has been refining its 
installation methods with each job and 
learning more about solar energy, 
according to Davis who feels that the 
installation will not go down 
considerably as technological advances 
are made. The cost of copper, glass and 
aluminum used in the system will 
continue to be relatively high and the 
cost of labor will go up. The system 
involves about 60 percent materials 
cost and 40 percent labor. ‘Although 
we might see a reduction in peripheral 
hardware costs, the reduction will 
probably be offset by rising labor 
costs,’’ he says. 

The two HUD-funded systems are 
quite complex compared to Paul 
d’Entremont’s solar heating ideas. He 
envisions future use of solar heating 
systems that anyone can install and he 
is looking for a kind of ‘‘grass roots”’ 
movement toward solar energy use. 

The feeling in Feasterville, where 
d'Entremont has his home and office, is 
that solar heating does not have to be 
expensive. ‘І could build that home 
with solar heat and sell it for less than a 
builder sells it with oil heat,” he says, 
pointing toa brand new house set 
square оп a treeless lot of a subdivision. 

D’Entremont recently attended the 
Second National Passive Solar 
Conference held at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The conference 
attracted 1,500 architects and 
engineers from the United States and 
abroad and d’Entremont said another 
500 tried to get in but there was not 
enough room. Famous names in solar 
епегду circles filled the 
program — Maria Telkes, Don Watson, 
Bruce Anderson, Harold Hay, Dough 
Kelbaugh and others. 

“I think it’s a sad situation that 
nobody has done anything to speak of in 
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this area with passive solar energy,” 
says d’Entremont. He toured solar 
homes in the Delaware Valley as part of 
the conference and he later visited a 
school in Reston, Virginia, built 
partially underground to conserve 
energy and solar heated. D’Entremont 
has designed many schools in Bucks 
County, including the Council Rock 
High School in Newtown. 

“Тһе more І see, the more I think 
passive solar heating is the way to go,”’ 
he believes. ‘‘I think architects should 
get involved in planning homes to use 
the sun. The day is here when we have 
to plan for alternative sources of 
energy.” 

D’Entremont was especially im- 
pressed by the Kelbaugh House in 
Princeton, New Jersey, a house facing 
south with a mass Trombe wall, a 
15-inch black masonry wall set six 
inches behind a glass wall. ‘‘You pay 
more money for the wall but the heating 
system is less elaborate,” D’Entre- 
mont explains. Passive solar heating 
supplies 75 percent of the heat needed 
for the house. 


D’Entremont is convinced 
that with proper orientation, 
planting and design, a house 
can be built here in Bucks 
County that can save half 
the oil costs and have a 
construction cost equal to or 
less than standard homes. 


With his wife, Grace, d’Entremont is 
planning to enclose а brick patio 
outside their kitchen with a channeled 
acrylic material and have а solar- 
heated greenhouse for growing vege- 
tables next winter. The d’Entremonts 
have visited a demonstration home and 
commercial vegetable garden and fish 
nursery on Prince Edward Island, 
Canada. In mid-winter they saw 
vegetables that looked like тіа- 
summer and they felt the warmth from 
sun-supplied heat stored іп under- 
ground rocks and circulated naturally 
through the greenhouse. 

On Prince Edward Island this 
summer, d’Entremont and his son will 
build a solar-heated apartment for 
friends, aretired professor and his wife 


who plan to spend next winter on the 
island. i 

“It’s unfortunate that there’s no 
hardware involved with passive solar 
heating,” says d'Entremont. ‘‘With 
nothing to sell, there’s not much 
interest. Its very simple, nothing 
magic. There’s so much technology 
today that we are bewildered by 
buttons and computers.” 

D’Entremont is convinced that with 
proper orientation, planting and 
design, a house can be built here in 
Bucks County that can save half the oil 
costs and have aconstruction cost equal 
to or less than standard homes. 

Unwilling to rely solely on a passive 
system Dan Howell will combine 
passive and active in a design that 
integrates a passive Trombe wall, an 
active flat plate collector system, a 
separate solar hot water system and a 
wood burning stove with an oil burner 
for a backup. 

A south-facing, weathered two-story 
carriage house was the inspiration for 
hiring Howell on a Manpower grant to 
create a solar and wind energy 
demonstration center for Bucks 
County. By next spring, when his 
Manpower term is completed, he 
expects the carriage house to be almost 
self-contained—heat from the sun and 
power from the wind. 

Where garage doors are now will bea 
series of seven-foot-high Kalwall tubes 
filled with water behind windows that 
allow the sun to pass through during 
the day and are curtained at night. The 
water will store heat which will move to 
the room behind the tubes by 
convection. At the side of the building 
will be a greenhouse, a ‘‘sunspace’’ 
that will enclose some of the Kalwatt 
tubes. Over the doors will be a row of 
vertical solar collectors, plastic- 
encased copper tubing painted black, 
that will supply hot water heat to the 
greenhouse in combination with the 
passive hot air system. An awning-like 
array of flat plate collectors will supply 
hot water to the living quarters on the 
second floor of the building. 

“А person who comes into the 
building can see how the system works. 
People will see a skeleton through the 
walls. It will be a learning center for 
alternative energy resources,”’ says 
Howell. The building will be completed 
in the fall and will be open to the public 
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for demonstrations апа information. 
It will be a center for experimentation, 
where staff members will collect data to 
evaluate and compare the different 
systems. 

Montgomery County has the nearest 
commercial building that іѕ solar 
heated, the East Norriton Branch of 
First Pennsylvania Bank. Bob Gross, 
head of the Property Division, 
describes it as ‘‘more than a square 
brick building. The slope needed for 
the solar collectors determined the 
architecture on the south side and the 
designers used the elements of New 
England salt box construction on the 
north side.” 

The bank, located on Old German- 
town Pike, was opened November 28 
with a gala ceremony featuring a 
ribbon-cutting with the concentrated 
solar rays from a parabolic reflector. As 
in all practical solar installations, 
special consideration was given to 
insulation and windows. The double- 
glazed exterior windows amount to only 
4.6 percent of the wall area. Corners 
are curved to eliminate resistance to 
north winds, and shrubs and trees act 
as buffers on the north side. 

The solar system, like the two 
demonstration homes in Newtown and 
Milford, uses flat plate collectors but 
the backup system is two heat pumps 
which turn on automatically when the 
temperature in the water storage tank 
goes as low as 83°F. Additional heat for 
outside temperatures below 10°F. is 
supplied by electric heaters located 
under windows. 

The building isacompany showplace 
which Gross shows willingly to visitors. 
He is currently involved in gathering 
statistics to compare operating costs 
with those of other branches. So far, the 
new bank appears to be coming out 
ahead but Gross says it is difficult to 
compare different structures under the 
varying conditions of location, orienta- 
tion, utility rates and space. 

Still a novelty, all the systems are 
displayed proudly by their builders or 
discussed fondly by their planners. 
Maybe they are here before their time 
but maybe not. After all, d’Entremont 
reminds us that energy is going to 
become harder and harder to supply. 
‘Bucky Fuller gives us about eight 
more years. Then we'll all have to 
scramble.”’ E 
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I wonder if 

any readers might remember 
Үе Heart’s Desyre Теа Room,” 
at the top of the hill just 

south of Colmar, Pa., Rte. 309... 


by Ruth Hepburn Protheroe 


‘‘Hello there: This is Ted Malone. . .”’ 

You must have heard that voice on radio 
years ago, against a background of organ 
music. Ted Malone (with Rosa, as he 
called the organ) was heard over 221 
stations and had a daily audience of over | 
four million. It was a heady day for me, an | 
aspiring writer, when he broadcast a little 
story of mine called ‘‘Heart’s Desyre.”’ It 
was the story of a lovely old house and the 
big family (my own) that fell in love with it, 
lived in it awhile and then lost it. Perhaps 
we never should have dared to hope to live 
in such a beautiful big house in the country. 
But, after the day my father took us to see it—‘“‘just for the 
ride’’ —‘‘just to look’’ — we kids dreamed of nothing else. And 
obviously our parents were dreaming, too—and scheming. 
They figured and figured and finally decided that they thought 
we could swing it —if we opened a tea room, if we raised all our 
own vegetables, kept our own cow and could doall the work. In 
short, if we believed in miracles. We did. 

And so it came to pass that we went to live in the house on 
the hill. Mama (a prima donna in earlier years) worked like a 
woman possessed to get things ready for the tearoom. We 
children helped when we could and in the intervals raced 
around our 37-acre kingdom, exploring the woods, the pond, 
the fields and orchards. Papa bought a cow and chickens, 
though his years as a theatrical manager hadn’t exactly 
prepared him for life in the country. And the day finally 
arrived when, with high hopes, we raised the sign ‘‘Ye Heart’s 
Desyre Tea Room.”’ 
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Illustration by Steve Gretzer 


It seemed then that all this was to be ours forever. We kids 
even planned the houses we would build there as we grew up 
and got married. Meanwhile we had the novel experience of 
attending the one-room school on Cow Path Road presided 
over by Miss Annie, a remarkable little woman who tended the 
pot-bellied stove in the middle of the room, kept the big farm 
boys in hand, most of the time, and taught everything from the 
three R’s to physiology. Business went well. Somehow Mama 
managed to do everything that needed doing, as well as 
putting up hundreds of jars of preserves and making 
crocheted rag rugs to sell. She said it was worth all the effort 
and tiredness just to be able to look out over the fields to where 
one could see purple hills in the distance. 

Three springs passed. We held our own. We were breathing 
easily and feeling secure. And then one day surveyors set up 
transits on the road. Not long after came the first work crews. 
The road was closed off — апа so was our source of income. We 
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kids wished and wished for another 
miracle, but the time came when Mama 
began packing and we knew surely that 
we must go. We lifted little places 
where the wallpaper was loose and 
underneath we printed in tiny letters: 
‘‘We love this house. Whoever comes 
here, please take care of this house. 
Someday we will come back.”’ 

If you remember Ted Malone, you 
can imagine the way he and Rosa 
dramatized that sad ending. And 
apparently he really was touched by it 
himself for after the broadcast he wrote 
to me to say how much he had enjoyed 
doing it and to request that “Чї 
you—no, WHEN you go back to live in 
the house on the hill, you’ll let us 
know.” 

Well, Ted, we DID go back, but not at 
all in the way you anticipated. 

My little story, of course, had been 
written many years after the actual 
experience of my childhood. Another 
20 or so went by after the broadcast, 
and then one day we learned that the 
old house had been sold — and was to be 
razed. We went back to say a final 
goodbye. If Ted Malone were still on 
the air I’m sure he would pull out all of 
Rosa’s stops for this sequel to my story. 

Over the years the property had 
passed through many hands. At one 
time it was known as Duffy’s Place. But 
now the beautiful old house with its 
wide porches and porte cochere and all 
the grounds had been sold to one of the 
big motor corporations and the house 
was to be torn down—already it was 
being vandalized. Over $750,000 had 
been paid for this fine business location 
on the new improved Bethlehem Pike. 
Years before we had been unable to 
keep it at $14,000. What enormous 
economic changes time had brought. 
After we lost the house on the hill our 
lives had been spent in the poverty of 
the Depression. Now someone could 
pay this fabulous amount for our old 
home only to tear it down. 

We just had to see it again. One of my 
sisters and I talked with the realtors 
and a very young and very understand- 
ing agent took us there. He seemed 
intrigued by these graying sisters who 
were so in love with an old house. 

When we were very young we used to 
dream of the miracle that might happen 
to make us rich enough to buy it back 
and the only miracles we could think of 
were the storybook kind, wherein it 
suddenly would be discovered that we 
had become heirs to the fortune of some 


unknown, wealthy relative. But there 
were no rich relatives. The miracle 
never happened. And, after we were 
grown and married and our lives took 
separate courses, really we wouldn't 
have wanted it. Yet, standing in it 
again, it still reached out to us. A 
strange feeling indeed; our footsteps 
echoing in its emptiness; the ghosts of 
our childhood still lingering in the 
rooms and halls and on the stairs. We 
found where some of the old wallpaper 
remained in closets, but couldn’t find 
any of the places where we had 
pencilled our secret messages. 

We had written, ‘‘Someday we will 
come back,” never dreaming that 
someday we-.would come back—and 
carry off pieces of it. We returned 
another day, with permission, a strong 
brother, aniece and the proper tools, to 
salvage a few mementos. The decora- 
tive top of a newel post, around which 
our hands had swung so many times 
stands on a bookcase in my study. The 
beautiful spindles from the front 
staircase have been reset in the 
stairway of a lovely century-old house 
being restored by a nephew and his 
wife. A small brass knob graces a 
brother’s cottage in Sussex, England. 
The leaded window on the stairlanding, 
through which Mama looked out to the 
hills, and a massive Dutch door will 
become parts of other houses. Holly- 
hocks from the old home now bloom in 
my sister’s garden. 

I wonder if any readers might 
remember ‘‘Ye Heart’s Desyre Tea 
Room,”’ at the top of the hill just south 
of Colmar, Pa., Rte. 309, in what was 
then (in the 1920’s) the tiny cross-roads 
village of Montgomeryville (now a 
major shopping area). Perhaps some of 
you even helped us to fill burlap bags 
with the pears we kids sold at our 
roadside stand. Many people were 
fascinated by my father’s game 
chickens; others by all the kids. Who, 
among you, might even remember the 
day our friendly cow clumped right up 
on the porch to join the diners? 

I’ve written a story about the cow and 
a book for children about the big family 
and the house on the hill. 

Bulldozers have done their work, but 
the old house lives on. 

I go back to it often. Е 


There is more to Allentown, Lehigh County, 
Pennsylvania, than Hess Brothers, a 
widely-known department store with its 
restaurant where the eye sees more than the 
stomach can digest. There are colleges: 
Muhlenberg, United Wesleyan and Cedar 
Crest. There are also narrow one-way streets 
and many lost tempers trying to get from 
where you are to where you want to go. There 
is the Allentown Art Museum, on Fifth and 
Court Streets, between Linden and Hamilton 
Streets, close to the Court House, the City 
Hall, the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Liberty Bell Shrine. You can’t miss it! 

According to the Allentown-Lehigh County 
Tourist and Convention Bureau, there is alsoa 
steam railroad ride, a herd of grazing buffalos, 
a giant roller coaster, a covered bridge, a 
one-room schoolhouse and a prehistoric cave. 

William Allen, for whom the city is named, 
was once mayor of Philadelphia and finally 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. He laid out a town in the Lehigh 
Valley in 1762 and he called it Northampton 
which did not stick. Everyone spoke of it as 
‘‘Allen’s town’’ which it probably was, and 
Allentown it eventually became. During our 
Revolution, the Liberty Bell was concealed in 
Zion’s Reformed Church at the time of the. 
occupation of Philadelphia by the British. On 
its way, it was hidden in Quakertown 
overnight. 

In early days, Allentown was the center of a 
prosperous farming area. It still has an active 
farm market and is the shopping center for 
many outlying areas. Today it is prosperous 


with industrial complexes including Bethlehem 
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Fifth Street facade of Allentown Art Museum 
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Steel, Mack Trucks, Air Products, 
Dixie Cups, garment factories and 
many smaller concerns. Its unemploy- 
ment rate is low. 

During the 1930’s, Walter Emerson 
Baum (1886-1956), a prominent Penn- 
sylvania artist, was responsible for the 
developing Allentown Art Museum. Its 
first home was in a stone building on 
Cedar Parkway, near the Rose Garden. 
This building served for 14 years. 
During the early years, efforts were 
made to secure some of the paintings 
and sculpture of the Kress Collection. 
Samuel H. Kress was a Cherryville, 
Pennsylvania native, a merchandising 
tycoon, and a collector of fine art. 

Pressure from enthusiastic art 
lovers, museum officials and members 
finally wore Mr. Kress down and he 
agreed to give the Museum an entire 
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collection, providing proper housing, 
care and maintenance could be 
assured. The Museum Director and 
Board wasted no time! They acquired 
the vacant First Presbyterian Church at 
Fifth and Court Streets. Extensive 
renovations were made and Mr. Kress 
was satisfied that the Museum meant 
what had been promised and that his 
art treasures would receive the protec- 
tion they deserved. The doors were 
open to the public on December 14, 
1959 and the Samuel H. Kress 
Memorial Collection became the pride 
and joy of Allentown and the surround- 
ing areas. 

It has long been the practice of large 
and small industries as well as other 
business organizations to contribute 
generously to the cultural ambitions of 
the ‘‘home’’ towns with which they are 
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associated. Consequently, when the 
Museum again felt the positive need for 
further expansion апа renovation, 
hands went deep into pockets once 
more. 

By 1975, $2,500,000 had been spent 
and a stunning new addition had been 
melded into the neoclassical facade of 
the original church building which in 
itself will always remain an outstanding 
art exhibit, architecture being a part of 
the art scene. The Kress Collection is 
now permanently housed in a fitting 
gallery of its own, the far wall painted a 
glowing orange red dramatizing the 
starkness of the white walls hung with 
the paintings. 

A guard is always on hand to 
admonish anyone who would dare to 
reach out to touch! 

The pillared entrance to the new 
wing is set back far enough so that the 
old church itself is impressive indeed. 
The ramp entrance for those who dread 
steps has been gracefully incorporated. 
A spacious elevator serves all three 
floors and a comfortable wheel chair is 
available for any who might enjoy being 
“‘spoiled’’ a little. 


Over a hundred volunteers work in 
the Museum and visitors receive an 
instant and warm welcome with advice 
and pamphlets galore. People visit 
museums and art galleries for many 
reasons. There are those who run in to 
get out of the weather, or to meet 
friends and go on about their personal 
affairs. There are those who take a 
quick walk through, memorize some 
prominent names and titles, then out 
the door to forever say, ‘“‘Oh, yes, my 
dear, I’ve been there. Isn’t it divine? 
Wasn’t that Picasso a riot?’’ Then there 
are those who go to refresh themselves 
by greeting old and new friends on the 
walls. Three hundred thousand have 
come in the last two years! There are 
those who also like to shop. The 
Allentown Museum Holiday Gallery 
has something for everybody and 
volunteers to help. During the impor- 
tant gift-giving periods, there are many 
original paintings, numbered prints 
and excellent photographs for sale at 
reasonable prices, ranging up to 
$1,000. 

There are eight major galleries. They 
are spacious and air-conditioned with 
lightly-polished floors, comfortable 
backless benches, sound-proofed 
ceilings, and superlative lighting, each 
art object in a pool of light. There are 


sculpture terraces, inside and out, 
where sculpture modern and conven- 
tional can be seen and admired for its 
value. 

The Metropolitan Art Museum of 
New York City has on loan to the 
Allentown Art Museum the largest 
number of paintings that has ever been 
loaned to a gallery at one time. This 
speaks well for the recognition of this 
Museum in the art world. 

The ambition of Robert Gregg, 
Director, and his staff is eventually to 
have a permanent collection of out- 
standing work of Pennsylvania 
painters and sculptors. A good start has 
been made as evidenced by the works 
of art now on display. It is rumored that 
the present building will be extended at 
some future date and that the property 
has already been purchased. 

In a visit to the Art Museum, you 
come face to face with such giants as 
Peale, Cassett, Copley, West, Sully, 
Picasso, Frank Lloyd Wright, Hicks, 
Bugiardini, Hale, deHeem, Rem- 
brandt, Reisdael, Steen, and many 
other outstanding American and Euro- 
pean artists. 

Well worth a visit by architecture 
buffs is the complete library designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright for the Frances 
Little residence in Wayeata, Michigan. 
It is a gem with its original paneling, 
leaded windows overlooking the 
terrace, bookshelves, апа subtle 
lighting. One small boy, taking a 
careful look around, said ‘“‘It is a little 
church!’’ He had recognized the 
solemnity of the small, quiet room. 

On the lower floor, where there are 
numerous meeting rooms, there is a 
collection of 94 faceted gems. You can 
see with your own eyes emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, and many precious 
stones you have never even dreamed 
of, let alone seen! 

The whole Museum with its calm, 
quiet and peace also gives you a feeling 
of today and of now. It is no dusty 
storage for old and often tired paint- 
ings. It is vital and alive and there is a 
feeling that something exciting is just 
waiting to come into the light. 

Recently there was а show of 
Japanese packaging. It was in an 
exhibition gallery where the ceiling was 
a mass of spotlights to bring out the 
delicacy of these works of art. Japanese 
people have always made the simple 
things perform for them апа this 
display demonstrated the charm of 
simple materials made into beauty just 


to wrap a package. Recently there was а 
25-foot tunnel hung with fabrics in a 
variety of textures апа colors—all 
touchable! Adults as well as children 
love to feel of things. Through June 
18th there will be a gallery of 
interpretation where people of all ages 
may learn about the functions of color, 
plus the effect of light. Visitors will be 
able to experiment by moving panels 
and transparent colored paddles to 
achieve a blending of colors. 

In March and April there will be 
‘‘Stitches іп Time’’ with 200 samples of 
needlework from the past and present. 
Scheduled are films, concerts, lectures, 
and, of course, the prodigious art show, 
the 15th for the Museum, where area 
artists will bring their finest to be 
judged by out-of-town people, which 
eliminates any possible taint of 
favoritism. 

Bus tours are constantly planned for 
the membership to Philadelphia, New 
York, Brooklyn, Washington, 
Williamsburg, and finally this year in 
May to visit the great galleries and 
‘museums of England. 

The Art Museum of Allentown has 
had the consistent support not only of 
Allentown people but men and women 
from Lehigh County as well. Directors 
have a stiff burden on their shoulders; 
not only do they get praise for work 
well done, but they must listen to 
criticisms and the disappointment of 
artists who often feel their cherished 
paintings or sculpture are always those 
placed in the most unfavorable spots. 

The director must be a diplomat to 
satisfy the patrons of the arts who 
contribute generously but also he must 
support the egos of the artists them- 
selves and constantly encourage them 
especially during the annual art shows. 

Richard Т. Hirsch was the first 
Director and he served from 1959 to 
1968. He felt that the Kress Collection 
was the physical and artistic core of the 
Museum. When he resigned Mrs. 
William Wickkiser was Acting Director 
until Allen McNab, who directed the 
first steps for the expansion. This work 
was continued under Henry Caldwell, 
who served from 1970 until 1972. 
Richard N. Gregg, the present 
Director, came in 1972 from the Joslyn 
Art Museum in Omaha, Nebraska, 
where he had overseen a million-dollar 
building renovation program. He was 
the right man to bring the $2,500,000 
expansion to complete fruition in 1975. 
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by Maureen Haggerty 

It has been said that wife beating has become almost as 
popular a national pastime as baseball, and although 
sociologists are unable to determine how many women are 
regularly beaten by husbands, ex-husbands, common-law 
spouses, or boyfriends, most experts estimate that there are at 
least 4.6 million badly battered women in the United States 
today. One study suggests that 15 million is a more accurate 
figure. 

Convinced that she has somehow provoked the violence and 
attributing her suffering to some personal inadequacy, the 
abused woman often feels more guilty than does her attacker. 
She is embarrassed by her bruises, and, ashamed to admit 
how she acquired them, may take great pains to conceal the 
incidents. 

While the number of unreported cases makes it impossible 
to accurately assess the frequency and severity of this form of 
marital abuse, authorities have cited ‘‘overwhelming 
evidence of a wife-beating syndrome in America.’’ Since a 
woman seeking legal redress can, depending on the nature of 
the attack, file charges ranging from harassment to 
aggravated assault, it is difficult to calculate the number of 
cases that have been brought before local magistrates this 
year. However, Bucks County District Attorney Kenneth 
Biehn acknowledges, ‘‘There is a widespread problem in this 
area,” adding, ‘‘Like rape, it certainly happens a lot more 
frequently than it comes to the attention of law-enforcement 
officials.” 

Spouse abuse can occur in response to change, frustration, 
mental illness, drug usage, lack of communication, a poor 
self-image, or a tendency to see violence as a solution to 
problems, but Biehn and Doris Payne, one of the founders of 
the county’s first temporary shelter for abused women and 
their children, agree that domestic violence is most often a 
consequence of alcohol abuse. 

‘“‘I think a study would show that a large percentage of crime 
is committed while the perpetrator is under the influence of 
alcohol, and there is no question in my mind that this is true 
with spouse abuse,’’ contends Biehn. Ms. Payne comments, 
“ЈЕ is so frequently tied in with alcohol abuse that it is 
frightening. The pattern is very familiar. The man goes out, 
gets drunk, comes home, and beats his wife. I don’t know 
which comes first — whether he drinks because of his home life 
or whether his ‘home life is bad because he drinks.” 

Many believe that such violent relationships are confined to 
socially deprived or economically disadvantaged households, 
but victims are found in the high-rent districts as well. A 
Harris Poll, conducted for the National Committee on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence revealed, ‘‘One-fifth of all 
Americans approve of slapping one’s spouse on appropriate 
occasions . . . approval of this practice increases with income 
and education.” 

Most women claim they would leave a man who physically 
abused them. Many who can support themselves and their 
children do walk out on their tormentors, but ‘‘constructive 
desertion,’’ а woman’s legally-justified flight from her home 
in fear for her life or dignity, has not been an alternative for the 
poor or less self-sufficient. 

“Мапу women are really very dependent on men,” 
explains Ms. Payne, former President of the Board of 
Directors of A Woman’s Place, Inc. Founded in September, 
1976, the women’s center in Sellersville sells books and 
women’s crafts and art work and provides assertiveness 
training, a24-hour answering service, and support for women 


trying to cope with drug or alcohol problems. The center also 
sponsors a shelter for abused women who have nowhere else 
to turn. 

‘*The women who come to us are primarily from Bucks and 
Montgomery Counties, and they and their children are 
frequently bruised and burned from being dragged across the 
floor,” Ms. Payne remarks. ‘‘We don’t see many women 
whose husbands earn $30,000 a year or more because there 
are other options open to them.’ 

‘‘Typically, the woman who comes to us has been referred 
to us by local mental health foundations, the Department of 
Public Assistance, her clergyman, or a social service 
organization. She has had no responsibility for domestic 
finances and has no money of her own. She hasn’t worked for 
years, has few, if any, job skills, and nowhere to go after she’s 
left home. She feels as if she is boxed in.”’ 

Ms. Payne, Mary Jane Kirkpatrick, Patricia Garrett-Groff 
and Beverly Frantz became aware of the need for a haven for 
battered women through their affiliation with activist 
women’s organizations. Though A Woman’s Place has been 
granted tax-exempt status as a non-profit organization and 
now receives some financial assistance from outside sources, 
the founders originally pooled their own resources to supple- 
ment the income realized by items sold in the women’s center. 
‘‘We managed оп a day-to-day basis,’’ Ms. Payne recalls. ‘‘It 
seems as if we were constantly asking ourselves, ‘Can we 
afford this?’’ The answer was always the same: ‘We have to 
afford it,’ and whenever things have looked particularly bleak, 
someone has always come along and volunteered to help us.” 

The shelter, a small apartment whose location is kept 
confidential to insure the safety and privacy of its tenants, can 
house two women and as many as five children at one time. 
Since it opened its doors on Christmas Day, 1976, notes Ms. 
Payne, ‘Ме have been contacted by more abused women 
than we can possibly accommodate.’’ Due to a defective heat- 
ing system, the shelter was forced to close in mid-December of 
last year. It reopened in late March, and, says, Acting Board 
President Carol Alexy, ‘Ме are currently scouring the county 
in search of another property.” 

‘‘We provide services according to what we have available 
at the time,’’ Ms. Payne continues. ‘Тһе major service is 
emergency housing, and since this is the only such housing in 
the county, we cannot take in anyone who has access to any 
other type of shelter. It’s a very, very short-term 
arrangement. Family units cannot stay longer than two weeks. 
We like to encourage women to get over the ordeal they’ve 
gone through, and, as soon as they are able, decide what they 
are going to do with the rest of their lives.” 

А Woman’s Place has two paid staff members, but most of 
the center’s volunteers are not trained as social workers. Ms. 
Payne emphasizes, ‘‘We do not pretend to offer professional 
services at A Woman’s Place. We do offer support for women 
in trouble. We donot make decisions for the women, but we do 
try to explore their alternatives with them, and we ask, ‘How is 
this situation going to be worse than what you have already 
gone through?’ Even after years of violence, a lot of women 
keep expecting the situation at home to improve. 

„Ме also provide Peer Counseling — someone to stay with 
the woman so she has someone to talk to, to bounce her ideas 
off of, to discuss her alternatives with,’’ Ms. Payne says. 
‘‘When it is necessary, we provide accompaniment and 
transportation to hospitals and social agencies, and we will go 
to court with the victims to provide emotional support. These 
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people have depended on men for so 
long, we want them to understand that 
they can depend on themselves and 
that other women can provide very 
valuable support.’’ 

Such support is valuable because the 
judicial system has traditionally been 
unresponsive to the needs of victims of 
domestic violence. Assault is a criminal 
offense. Since spouse abuse is a 
particular form of assault, it is 
prohibited by law, but violations are 
usually treated as civil matters. Many 
law-enforcement officials are reluctant 
to become involved with what they 
euphemistically describe as ‘“‘family 
trouble,’’ апа many women, unsure of 
how to find help, do nothing. In an 
effort to reverse this official indiffer- 
ence to the problem, AWoman’s Place, 
The Women’s Network, and the Bucks 
County Legal Aid Society recently 
sponsored a day-long seminar on 
domestic violence for the Police Chiefs 
of Bucks County. 


Convinced that she has 
somehow provoked 
the violence and 
attributing her suffering to 
some personal inadequacy, 
the abused woman often 
feels more guilty than 
does her attacker. 


Filing charges against her husband 
is a desperate act on the part of any 
woman, but a man with a permanent 
address and a record of steady 
employment is often released on his 
own recognizance. Roger Langley, who 
studied the problem on a national level, 
found, ‘*.. . itis almost unheard of for a 
husband—even one who admits in 
court that he has beaten his wife—to be 
prosecuted for the crime,” and Doris 
Payne claims, ‘‘A woman is much more 
likely to file charges against a stranger 
than against her spouse. She knows her 
husband and she knows how vicious he 
can be when he gets mad.” 

Legislation ‘‘relating to the abuse of 
children and adults by a person who 
resides with them” was enacted іп 
Pennsylvania in early 1977. This new 
law, the Protection from Abuse Act, 
applies to situations in which, as a 
result of the actions of a member of his 
or her household, a person is ‘іп fear of 


imminent and serious bodily injury.” 
When ‘immediate апа present 
danger’’ is involved, the law provides 
for an emergency hearing, and the 
Court of Common Pleas is empowered 
“Чо grant any protection order or 
approve any consent agreement to 
bring about the cessation of abuse.” 
When such action is deemed neces- 
sary, the Court may require the abusive 
individual to leave the common resi- 
dence but continue to support those 
members of the household who are 
financially dependent on him. A 
defendent who violates a protection 
order or a court-approved protection 
agreement may be held in contempt 
and punished in accordance with the 
law. 

Legal services offices and women’s 
organizations had urged passage of 
legislation to provide immediate relief 
to victims of domestic violence, and 
although she concedes that the result- 
ing statute is ‘ʻa solution for some 
people,’’ Doris Payne is dissatisfied 
with certain conditions embodied in it. 
‘‘Before contempt can be charged, the 
woman must suffer another beating, 
and assault without documentation is 
reduced to harassment, which carries a 
very minor penalty,” she notes. 
‘‘Another major loophole is that the 
man still knows exactly where to find 
his wife.” 

Before becoming District Attorney, 
Biehn handled a number of domestic 
relations cases in his private legal 
practice. ‘‘Although women frequently 
have relatives or close friends living 
nearby, for some reason they do not go 
to them for help,’”’ he says. Biehn, who 
states, ‘‘The solution to the problem 
really does not lie within the criminal 
justice system, because it is generally a 
reactive rather than a_ preventive 
system,’’ feels that embarrassment or 
ambivalent feelings about her husband 
may prevent a woman from revealing 
her circumstances to those closest to 
her. 

“This is а frustrating situation 
because it deals with a very complex 
personal relationship. Victim advocate 
groups, such as A Woman’s Place, 
where women can find emotional 
support, counseling, the benefit of the 
experience of others, and help іп 
finding new directions, are very 
important. They are an indication that 
we are finally becoming concerned 
about the victims of crime,’’ Biehn 
(Continued on page 55) 
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by Dora Thompson Colville 

Early residents of Bristol, Pennsylvania were apt to 
remark, ‘‘Bristol is a real good town to get out of.” 

A slightly ungrammatical statement but they were 
right: Bristol has had more diversity of public 
transportation than any other town of its size in the United 
States. It has been a forerunner in some of the earliest 
methods of travel in the country. Its oxen-to-airplane 
existence has formulated an infinite path through this 
one-year-older-than-Philadelphia little borough. 
Whether they walked, rode, ferried, barged. 
cruised or flew, Bristol has viewed some of the 
greatest on her pathways. 

The initial ‘‘get out’’ started іп 1681, shortly 
after Samuel Clift obtained a grant for 262 acres 
covering the site of Bristol, nee Buckingham. Clift 
established a ferry between his land grant and 
Burlington, New Jersey. After his death in 1684 
his executor leased the ferry. It remained in 
service, as early 1730 records indicate. 

A ferry was mentioned in the Bristol Borough 
Council minutes of May 28, 1750. A complaint 
was made against one Patrick O’Hanlan stating, 
“Тһе public suffers great inconveniences and 
demands measures for regulating the said ferry to 
prevent further inconveniences.’’ This problem 
was resolved when the same minutes decreed the 
owner should be classified as a tenant and given 
the use of his property at a rental of 12 pounds per 
annum. Unfortunately, by 1753, the “‘tenant’’ was 
in debt for two years. O’Hanlan once more came 
before the council. A set of rates was adopted to 
assist him financially: 

‘*Single foot passenger — six pence.’ 
“Тумо persons together —four pence.” 
‘‘Three or more persons—three pence.” 
‘*Single horse and rider —one shilling.”’ 
‘‘Two-wheeled carriage with a single horse 
and one person — two shillings and 
six pence.”’ 
‘‘Four-wheeled carriage with two horses and 
one person — five shillings.”’ 
“АП extra passengers in carriages — 
nine pence.” 

Oxen, sheep, hogs and other livestock were 
now charged passage, with one half the set price 
collected for dead animals. Passenger and 
livestock fares were increased one half after 
10:00 p.m. O’Hanlan must have succeeded with 
these unusual rules because they remained in 
force under other ferry owners for many years 
thereafter. 


, 


Above (top to bottom): PRR bridge over Otter Creek; 

PRR scenes in and around Bristol. Opposite (top to bottom): 
Delaware Canal lock; Bath St. terminus; steamer Columbia; 
Bath St. crossing. 


During the colonial period, the Bloomsdale Lane Ferry was 
operated across the Delaware River at Green Lane. This ferry 
and the lane leading from it were important east and west 
thoroughfares in the late 1700’s and early 1800’s. Aaron 
Burr, after his duel with Alexander Hamilton in 1804, fled 
through New Jersey and crossed the Delaware on the 
‘‘Bloomsdale.’’ He stayed at the Yellow Tavern at Green 
Lane and left Bristol the next morning as one of its more 


infamous travelers. 


A happier water venture occurred rather frequently to 
Bristol between 1816 апа 1821. Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of 


Spain, and his nephew Prince Murat 
were rowed from their Bordentown, 
N.J. landing to the borough on the 
former’s magnificent barge of state. 
The barge was presented to Bonaparte 
by Stephen Girard, the Philadelphia 
philanthropist. The king and prince 
were guests at Bristol’s Bath Springs, 
then the most famous Spa in America. 
Other renowned clientele joining the 
French noblemen were Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, Revolutionary War 
Generals Cadwalder and Mifflin, the 
influential Biddles and two Bristol 
residents, Don de Onis, Spanish 
Minister to the United States, and 
Baron Ludwig of the Prussian Council. 

The last, and probably one of the 
most colorful ferry owners, was Bibey, 
William E. Doran. Bibey personally 
conducted his business and Bristolians 
still quote his stammering chantings, 
‘*Tickets for the Island, Tickets for 
Burlington, Women and children first, 
Get your tickets.’’ A hundred-year 
franchise was honored because of this 
individual who demanded its 
provisions be kept. The prerogative 
stated no bridge could be constructed 
across the Delaware River until its 
hundred-year mark was reached. The 
Burlington-Bristol Bridge was not 
completed until the early 1930’s to 
satisfy Bibey’s request. The Bridge 
ended the ferry’s 250 years of service 
to the town. 

The chronological step for Bristol’s 
next entrance and exodus was the 
King’s Highway, the first public road 
in Bucks County. It was ordered built 
by the Provincial Council of 
Philadelphia on November 19, 1686. 
This former old Indian trail was the 
only direct route between Philadelphia 
and New York for hundreds of years. 
One of the earliest references 
concerning it affirms, ‘‘Bristol lying on 
the great highway, Kings, was 
frequently visited by bodies of troops. 
In 1757 two hundred troops of His 
Majesty King George II, were billetted 
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on the inhabitants. The bill for their expenses was presented 
to the county commissioners for payment. They refused to 
pay and the borough had to meet the expense.”’ 

Boston later had these same difficulties under George III. 

In September 1781, American and French troops marched 
on the highway through Bristol on their way to their siege 
with General Cornwallis at Yorktown, Virginia. 

Yes, George Washington traveled the highway, via Bristol, 
on his way to his inauguration at New York in 1789. No, he 
didn’t stop to sleep at the local Inn, but he and his Secretary 
Charles Thompson paused to choose fresh horses there for 
their carriage. 

General Marquis de Lafayette made two visits via the 
highway. He had been wounded at the Battle of Brandywine 
and was sent to the Bristol home of Simon Betz to recuperate. 
Lafayette’s second tryst in 1824 was a memorable event. The 
surrounding county poured its inhabitants into Bristol to 
witness the arrival of the nation’s guest. A triumphal arch 
was erected at the north entrance to the town bearing the 
words. ‘‘Welcome Friend.” Lafayette’s historical entrance 
made such an impression on a Bristol family that it inspired 
the epitaph of one of the relations. On an imposing 
monument in the Bristol Cemetery is found this inscription: 

“Меп General Marquis de Lafayette, America’s zealous 
supporter and the esteemed friend of 
General George Washington, passed 
through Bristol, September 4, 1824 on 
his second tour of the United States, the 
deceased was one of the flower girls 
who helped decorate the triumphal 
arch under which the general passed 
upon his entrance into the town... ” 

In 1810 the Bristol Frankford Turn- 
pike was laid over the road bed of the 
King’s Highway at a cost of $209,300. 
Milestones were set along the route by 
an Insurance Company. The fee was 
paid not in dollars but with 33 English 
pounds. These milestones bore large 
T's with specific numerals etched into 
their facings. The numerals enabled 
travelers to discern the miles progressed from a given point. 
The distance from Market Street, Philadelphia to the borough 
was T 20 miles. 

The main stem of Bristol Borough almost lost its course 
because of turnpike problems. Certain proprietors, in fear of 
having their businesses bypassed, petitioned the council to 
request a different access. An agreement was attained with 
the builders but $5,000 was paid for this accommodation. The 
council was requested also to place culverts and to keep them 
in repair along this new route. This circuit is now the main 
artery through the borough. 

Following the early ferry and highway a different type of ‘‘in 
and out’’ evolved. It was the first steamboat to run on 
American waters. John Fitch of Bucks County built her in 
1787; she ran between Bristol and Philadelphia. 

The Fitch invention was succeeded by the steam-propelled 
Phoenix. She achieved fame by being the first steamboat to 
navigate the ocean; John Stevens was the builder. Her first 
voyage to Bristol was made in 1809. A small brass cannon was 
mounted on her forward deck, and the Phoenix’s arrival was 
announced by the firing of this weapon. A disastrous accident 
concluded this novel exhibition. The cannon burst apart on 
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one occasion, killing a deckhand. The firearm was not 
replaced. 

Passengers boarded the vessel at Bristol at 8:00 a.m. A 
return was made from Philadelphia at 2:00 p.m. The Phoenix 
took two hours, going with the tide, to reach her destination. 
Her speed was eight miles an hour. Quite a fast bit of 
‘‘getting’’ for Bristolians at the beginning of the new century! 
Steamboating then was a real ‘‘out’’ for Bristol residents! 

A list of active liners were proudly piloted on the river for 
almost 150 years. Some of the last of these to ply the waters 
included The Thomas A. Morgan, John A. Warner, Twilight, 
Columbia and Bristol. They continued service to the 
borough’s front door until World War I. After the war, 
so-called ‘‘Pleasure’’ or Excursion’’ boats resumed their trips 
until the late 1920’s. They were replaced by another Bristol 
‘out’? —the family automobile. 

Time proved the opening of the Bristol to Easton Canal 
would bring a very personal and entertaining outlet for many 
people. The Pennsylvania Legislature passed an Act in 1827 
for the canal’s construction, one of the first waterways of its 
kind to be used in Fennsylvania. A local historian gave an 
account of the opening: 

“Оп an unusually warm day in October 1827, a large group 
of people congregated at Bristol to celebrate an historic 

ETTET event...” 

A ribbon-cutting ritual of sorts 
followed. Cheered on by the assembly, 
a Bristol and Easton representative 
arrived with a pick and shovel and a 

- wheelbarrow and started to dig a 
trench. The dirt was thrown into the 
barrow where it was wheeled a short 
distance away and unloaded. This 
enactment was the beginning of the 
waterway. 

The town’s marshall concluded the 

ceremonies by congratulating the 
; citizens of the county оп ‘‘one of the 
салса grandest enterprises of the age.” 
Ў Bristolians fought hard for this 
‘тапа enterprise’’ along with Morris- 
ville and Tullytown. All vied for the placing of the canal 
terminus in their respective neighborhoods. The commis- 
sioners met often with committees from these towns. 
Tullytown and Bristol seemed to offer the most favorable 
conditions. When surveyors announced that in their opinion, 
Tullytown’s Scott’s Creek was the best location, Bristol’s 
chances zeroed. Fortunately new facts were uncovered which 
led Bristol to request another hearing. Two men had been 
employed and sworn to secrecy to make soundings of the 
depth of the river at both points. Their findings disclosed there 
was not enough depth at Scott’s Creek at any time of tide to 
float boats carrying 200 tons. Bristol, they said, could supply 
sufficient water for 500-ton vessels. Their findings settled the 
question. The commissioners voted in favor of giving the 
terminus to Bristol. 

The canal was completed from Bristol to New Hope in 1830 
and to Easton in 1832, at a cost of $1,374,743. The waterway 
stretched out in length for 60 miles with a width of 40 feet anda 
five-foot depth. Twenty-four locks were positioned between 
the two locations. Each lock was 90 feet long and 11 feet wide 
with lifts from six to eight feet. 

Trade was at its peak on the canal between 1840 and 1850. 


Barges lined up at the terminus to take 
on their heavy cargoes of coal at $2.50 а 
ton. An average of 250,000 tons were 
shipped іп a season. Merchants thrived 
on the trade from the boat captains. 
Farmers furnished food to the 250 live 
horses and blacksmiths were hired to 
take care of these animals. Over 500 
people were employed as a result of the 
canal’s existence. This prosperity 
ended when the Delaware Division of 
the canal petitioned for a shorter and 
cheaper passageway at New Hope. 
This blow resulted in the loss of the big 
coal trade in Bristol. In 1858 Pennsyl- 
vania, by an Act of the Legislature, sold 
these public works to the Erie Railroad 
Company. The Delaware Division of 
the canal was resold the same year to 
the Delaware Canal Company of 
Pennsylvania for $1,800,000. The new 
company issued bonds at $1,200,000 
and stocks for the same amount. In 
1866 it released its property to the 
Lehigh Coal Company for а 99- 
year rental. 

Canal transportation was _ uninter- 
rupted at Bristol, although greatly 
curtailed. Mules, cheaper than horses, 
trod the towpaths in their never-ending 
jobs of pulling, pulling, pulling. Boat 
captains with their families, a new 
adjunct to the barges, carried freight 
back and forth through the iocks. An 
anomalous tale is told about one 
captain who tied up near Lock II. 
Calling to a group of men on the bank, 
he asked where he might find a good 
cookstove. 

‘‘Girton’s sells some good ones,” 

someone replied. 

‘‘What’s the price?’ asked the 

captain. 

The onlooker quoted a figure. 
Сап а ога that much,’’ answered 

the captain, ‘‘but I got a good 
woman on board ГЇЇ trade for 
the money.”’ 

A dignified and clean-cut young man 
spoke: ‘ГІІ make the trade.” 

He not only made the trade but 
upon seeing the young lady, proposed 
marriage. She accepted. Folks set great 
store by the couple, whom they say 
enjoyed a long and happy life in the 
town. 

The canal, too, was a happy if not 
quite so busy place. Children played on 
its towpath seeking the first wild- 
flowers of the seasons. Young lovers 
sought its privacy: everyone admired 
its picturesque beauty. Artists painted 
its sleepy water; fishermen cast their 
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lines for its bass, sunfish and catfish. 
Many used its bridges as a shortcut to 
other sections of the borough. The 
opening and closing of the locks was a 
pleasurable pastime. The lock-keeper’s 
home was often surrounded with 
people awaiting the boats to see this 
demonstration. A captain’s shrill blast 
оп a conch shell, an oddity for these 
non-tropical waters, alerted the keeper 
of the coming of a craft. Harvey 
Coughran was one of the last caretakers 
on duty at the canal. If you were 
fortunate he sometimes arranged a ride 
for a young friend on the incoming or 
outgoing boats as they made their 
passage to the next lock. 

An astounding happening occurred 
in the early 1920’s. Shad, coming up 
the Delaware to spawn, were fright- 
ened into the canal basin. Thousands of 
fish, churning the calm water, were 
swimming and jumping to find space to 
breathe. They darkened the water with 
their sleek bodies. School children 
returning for lunch were startled by the 
urgency of the cries of the spectators to 
this extraordinary phenomenon. 

‘‘Get some peach baskets, kids, and 
come down to the canal; there’s 
millions of fish trapped,’’ the excited 
men shouted. 

It certainly looked that way. Baskets 
dipped into the water came up filled to 
the brim with shad, shad, shad; men 
used nets, baskets and even their bare 
hand to pull out the slippery catch. 
Fishing lines would have been 
superfluous. 

Bristol profited in many ways by 
having the canal at its doorstep, 
primarily through the coal trade: its 
merchants thrived on it, its residents 
found work on it and were entertained 
by it, yes, and certainly found romance 
and happiness because of it. It 
delivered over a century of service and 
pleasure to the town. 

The Baltimore and Ohio was the first 
American railroad built for carrying 
freight and passengers in the year 
1827. This railroad was preceded only 
by the world’s original prototype, 
England’s Stockton and Darlington 
Railroad completed in 1815. Bristol 
won the distinction of being one of the 
earliest users of rail transportation in 
the country. The Trenton to Bristol Line 
was running seven years after the first 
American railroad. 

A local resident provided these 
details on the 1834 acquisition: 

“Тһе railroad tracks were made of 


flat iron bars laid on North Carolina 
stringers. The first trains to run on the 
rails were drawn by horses. They ran 
down Market Street to the wharf. 
Passengers were then transferred to a 
steamboat and carried down the 
Delaware River to Philadelphia. The 
first locomotive was run on this road in 
1834.” 

Three trains came to the borough in 
the 1850’s, one from Trenton and two 
from New York. The changing of the 
lines by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
involved an expenditure of more than 
$2,000,000 when the rails were 
extended to Tacony, Kensington and 
finally Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Seventy-two years after the borough 
experienced its first inauguration stop- 
over, Abraham Lincoln gave greetings 
from the rear platform of a train on his 
way to his inauguration. On February 
21, 1861, the railroad station grounds 
on Pond Street were crowded for the 
occasion. School children were dis- 
missed, according to а teacher’s 
attendance record; ‘‘so the pupils 
might have the opportunity of seeing 
the President-elect.’’ The train came to 
a full halt at the depot. Lincoln and his 
family were seen in the last coach. He 
got up from where he was seated and 
came to the doorway. A local man, 
Frank Woodington, Sr., bounded up 
the steps of the rear car. He grasped 
Lincoln’s hand and said, ‘Мү. Lincoln, 
when you get to be President, enforce 
the laws.”’ 

Lincoln gave Woodington a firm 
handshake and answered, ‘‘That I will 
try to do, my friend.” 

Lincoln did try, for his Bristol friend 
and the nation. While in office one of 
his quotations revealed this proof, ‘‘I 
do the best I know how, the very best I 
can. I mean to keep on doing this down 
to the very end. If the end brings me out 
all wrong then ten angels swearing І 
had been right would make no 
difference. If the end brings me out all 
right then what is said against me now 
will not amount to anything.”’ 

A sadder occasion took place when 
Lincoln’s catafalque came into the area 
onits 1,700-mile rail trip to Springfield, 
Illinois for burial. Our borough was one 
of the towns and cities through which 
the president’s funeral cortege made 
its sorrowful journey. 

The railroad station was used during 
the Civil War as a storehouse for hay 
and straw. Hundreds of tons were 

(Continued on page 38) 
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“THE CHARMING 
VILLAGE OF 
SKIPPACK” 


If you would like to experience a 
piece of history as it once was, or take a 
step back in time, may I suggest a visit 
to the charming little village of 
Skippack. Located at Routes 73 and 
113, 10 miles west of Route 202, 
Skippack can be found resplendent 
with all its bucolic farm scenes, horses 
grazing in the meadows and wheat 
pushing through the freshly-ploughed 
fertile soil. From the time the first 
handful of settlers arrived in 1702 until 
present day, the village of Skippack has 
been an unusual place. Marguerite De 
Angelis, nationally-known author of 
children’s books and winner of many 
Newberry Awards, has published a 
very heart-warming account of the local 
one-room schoolhouse in Skippack 
during the 18th century. 

PEACEABLE KINGDOM 
(OR QUAINT NOSTALGIC CHARM) 

Picture oldtime ranch fences in the 
typical 18th century fashion with 
crosses and self-supporting ‘‘V’s’’; 
picturesque rolling green hills, white 
barns, and a church steeple in the 
distance; imagine a very relaxed, 
satisfying outdoor farm scene with the 
extraordinary tranquillity that Edward 
Hicks portrayed in the famous ‘‘Peace- 
able Kingdom.’’ These precious sights 
are to be seen on the way out to one of 
the most charming and nostalgic little 
towns in the Delaware Valley. 

It was amusing to see the road crews 
waving their legendary red orange flag, 
just as busy in Skippack repairing 
potholes as they are in Newtown, 
Langhorne and Jenkintown! 

GRABBING PAWS OF 

URBANIZATION — INEVITABLE 

Even with all the charm surrounding 
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this quaint little town, settled by the 
Pennsylvania Dutch in the 17th 
century, it too cannot escape the 
grabbing paws of urbanization. 
Modern housing developments inter- 
spersed between horse ranches and 
farms were evidence that urban 
development is gradually finding its 
way here, too. Some of the signs and 
plaques distinguishing the various 
business were priceless—The Village 
Blacksmith, The Iron Shop, The 
Printing Shop, The Carpenter Shop, 
Tin and Stove Shop, The General Store, 
and The Wheelwright Shop. 


MARCO POLO OF SKIPPACK 

As you enter the actual restored 
shopping area you don’t find modern 
office complexes of white or yellow 
brick, nor do you find highrises with 
large windowed walls. What you find is 
a quaint shop such as Ballyraine. Bill 
and Ilene Sharkey make а yearly 
pilgrimage to Ireland and they must 
feel like Marco Polo when he returned 
from China. Their converted barn is 
chock full of Irish imports including 
some of the finest handmade mohair 
blankets and scarves. Also in their list 
of imports there are exquisite Irish 
woolens including ties, tea cozies, tote 
bags and racket covers. The second 
floor is full of Irish Donegal tweeds: 
vests, skirts, blazers, hostess skirts and 
shawls—all classic fashions. I was 
especially taken with the number of 
Irish walking sticks or ‘‘Shillelaghs.’’ 
Ilene is a most intriguing conversation- 
alist and has a true love for this unique 
town. 

HILDEBRAND’S 

Farther on in town you'll find 

Hildebrand’s Country Shops which is a 
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small complex in itself within the 
shopping area. Charles and Antoinette 
Hildebrand opened their antique shop 
in Skippack 15 years ago. Specializing 
in country and primitive antiques, their 
business prospered and expanded to 
the point of inviting other shops to join 
them in the barn, now known as 
Hildebrand’s Country Shops. One of 
the shops deals with a very current 
commodity. The Recipe, a shop selling 
natural and organic foods, is open 
seven days a week. In the refrigerator 
cases you'll find raw milk, goat 
cheeses, nutritional yeast, and 
Barbara’s cupcakes and Russian Tea 
Cakes made of 100 percent natural 
ingredients. Barbara, from California, 
hopes to give Tastykake a run for their 
money! 

Next door is a very unique shop; His 
Own Ltd. is an unusual man-oriented 
gift shop. If you must do shopping for 
that special guy and want an unusual 
gift, this is the place to visit. Ms’ Fit is 
the female counterpart and it carries 
imported fashions, sportswear and 
accessories for the ‘‘city-country’’ 
woman. 

Approaching Family Affair and 
Hildebrand’s Antiques you can feel the 
true flavor of Skippack Village. The 
handcrafted shelves and cabinets, the 
refinished pieces, and the antiques are 
truly a work of art reminiscent of 17th 
and 18th century America. 

At the Skippack Florist you’re bound 
to find the appropriate Mother’s Day 
plant. The wicker rocker on the front 
porch adds to the evident charm of this 
village. 

A TOUCH OF WILLIAMSBURG 

IN SKIPPACK 

For those people interested in 
authentic reproductions, you will find 
the folks at Alvin Rothenberger, Inc., 
very enthusiastic and ready to help you 
with their years of knowledge and 
expertise when it comes to handmade 
furniture. Located on Skippack Pike, 
Rothenberger’s has evolved into a 
family business including the children, 
Kin and Allen. 

Their home, which was designed by 
Mr. Rothenberger, has a distinct flavor 
of Williamsburg with the fireplaces and 
brass bar locks on the doors. This 
home, situated on 11 acres of property, 
serves as their showroom where the 
furniture is displayed in its actual 
setting. 

The woods used to handcraft the 
highboys, lowboys, armoires, chair 


rails, moldings, or dovetailed drawers 
are the finest to be had. The maho- 
ganies come from Honduras, while 
some of the walnuts and rosewoods are 
locally grown. Sometimes when they 
use local wood it goes through а lengthy 
air-dry process directly оп the 
premises. This sometimes takes a year 
or more. Often customers come and 
select the precise wood to be used for 
their unique custom made piece of 
furniture. 

This outstanding complex, Rothen- 
berger’s, is another indication of the 
unique situations to be found in this 
little town in Montgomery County. 

TROLLEY STOP JUNCTION 

Peacock Alley, Peggy Regan’s, and 
Jay Foi Leather are just a few of the 
shops within Trolley Stop Junction. 
Located in the restored buildings, they 
add to the unmistakable flavor of this 
charming community. The antiques 
and china at Peggy Regan’s are just as 
classic as the handcrafted items of 
Peacock Alley. C. & R. Kelso is one of 
the finest shops for clock repairs and 
refinishing. 

The Homestead, which I covered at 
some length in the December issue of 
PANORAMA, is undergoing change 
and was in the midst of remodeling. 
Keep alert to see what new and 
interesting shops will be added. 

The Village Barn is another complex 
housed in a remodeled barn on the hill. 
Here you’ll find The Iron Shop ready to 
make custom fireplace screens and 
tools, as well as furniture stripping at 
Fox and Wolf. Antiques and collecti- 
bles are available at Creamery Corner 
and The Poor Match Girl. 

DINING IN SKIPPACK 

The restaurants in this cozy little 
village can literally serve ‘‘soup to 
nuts.” Pfeiffer’s Cedar Tavern greets 
you as you enter town on Rt. 73. Farther 
on you find The Skippack Country Club 
which welcomes the public. I under- 
stand The Valley House Hotel serves 
delicious sandwiches. As you enter the 
shopping village itself, you’ll find The 
Peppermill on the left. The salad bar is 
fresh and the chalkboard menu has 
enough diversity to satisfy everyone’s 
palate. 

The Trolley Stop Restaurant, owned 
and operated by Joe Zameska and 
Wayne Thorsen, has gathered a rather 
large following in the past eight years. 
Skippack Deli makes sumptuous sand- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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JULIA BALDERSTON: 


Conventional wisdom maintains that 
we are only as old as we feel. If that is 
true, Julia Balderston’s birth certifi- 
cate should be amended immediately. 

The Bucks County native celebrated 
her 100th birthday in January. 
Although she confesses, ‘І don’t see or 
hear quite as well as I used to,’’ her 
agility and keen interest in current 
events belie Miss Balderston’s ad- 
vanced age. ‘‘There is something going 
on nearly every day,” she observes. 
Noting that the coming week’s engage- 
ments include a fund-raising event, 
meetings of her garden club and the 
League of Women Voters, a luncheon, 
and a visit to an art exhibit, she adds, 
‘If there isn’t anything going on that 
I’m really interested in, I only go out 
two or three times a week. I spend the 
rest of the time relaxing or catching up 
on my reading.”’ 

Born in Dolington in 1878, Julia 
Balderston was one of eight children 
who grew up on the family farm near 
Yardley. “ё was a leisurely life,’’ she 
recalls, ‘‘but we worked hard, too.” 
She attended classes in a one-room 
schoolhouse that has since been 
converted to a family home, and 
graduated frem George School in 1897. 

At the turn of the century, Miss 
Balderston accepted a position at a 
boys’ prep school near Princeton. She 
taught English at the Peddie Institute 
for the next ten years, traveling during 


100 LIVELY YEARS 


the summer vacations. 

Wanderlust led her across the United 
States, through England and Germany, 
and to the Stockholm Olympics. She 
lived for a time with a Swedish artist 
and his wife, and spent a year in Paris, 
where she discovered music. ‘“‘As 
Quakers, we were brought up without 
music,” she explains, ‘‘but in Paris I 
теі а teacher who was very fond of 
opera. I attended many performances 
with her, and opera became my favorite 
type of music.” 

While living in Europe, Miss 
Balderston enrolled in an art apprecia- 
tion course and became intimately 
acquainted with the Louvre. She also 
fell in love with ‘һе cultured, music- 
loving people of Vienna,” a city she 
calls ‘‘a second Paris.” 

Not all of Julia Balderston’s adven- 
tures were confined to the far side of 
the Atlantic, however. In 1912, when 
floods destroyed a section of Dayton, 
Ohio, Miss Balderston took a job with 
the company that was rebuilding the 
city’s dams. In addition to her secretar- 
ial duties, she taught Sunday school 
and ‘‘did what you’d call social work”? 
among those forced to leave their 
homes. 

Several years later, Miss Balderston 
became aware of an unusual communi- 
ty in rural Kentucky. She decided to 
visit it, and reached her destination by 
riding a mule 1,000 feet down a 
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mountain trail. 

Social behavior was dictated by a 
group of local Calvinists, and sanitary 
conditions were very primitive, but the 
months Julia Balderston spent in Pippa 
Pass were among the most memorable 
of her life. She supervised a dormitory 
of 18 high school girls who had shown 
scholastic promise. The girls were 
scheduled to attend college in Lexing- 
ton, returning after graduation to serve 
the community as teachers or doctors. 

Miss Balderston continued her own 
education at the University of Cali- 
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fornia’s Berkley campus. Drawn to the 
area by the opportunity to be reunited 
with friends from her Paris sojourn, she 
studied and taught in California until 
1918, when she left to tour Japan. By 
the time she reached Hawaii, however, 
war had broken out, and she was 
unable to continue her trip. Forced to 
change direction, Miss Balderston 
headed for Boston, where she spent 
four years working for the Red Cross. 

Miss Balderston’s next home was 
New York City. ‘‘You can find anything 
in New York,’’ she marvels. She spent 
the next 27 years exploring the Big 
Apple, giving lectures on art, china, 
glass, murals and related subjects. She 
also conducted tours of musuems and 
once guided Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
through the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In 1949, Miss Balderston returned to 
Bucks County. She lived in her own 
home in Newtown for 25 years, and 
moved to the Friends’ Boarding Home 
four years ago. An enthusiastic cham- 
pion of women’s rights, she is also a 
long-time member of the League of 
Women Voters, and cast her first ballot 
in California a year before women in the 
East were given the right to vote. 
She has served as the League’s United 
Nations Reporter and as a member of 
its Board of International Relations. 

‘‘When I was growing up,” claims 
Julia Balderston, ‘ʻa girl had only two 
career choices. She could go into 
medicine ог teaching.” Her own 
horizons were broader than those of 
most of her contemporaries, but Julia 
Balderston is not satisfied to sit and 
reminisce. ‘‘I think you should always 
look ahead,’’ she says. ‘Опсе in a 
while it’s alright to remember, but I 
don’t like to look back. There is always 
something new and interesting to look 
forward to.” Е 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Celebrity Corner 
does not presume to evaluate the 
expertise of those featured in the 
column, and publication of quoted 
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A LOST HERITAGE— 
THE EARLY MENNONITE MEETING HOUSE 


For thousands of years, the buildings 
that expressed man’s religious yearn- 
ings have been architecturally conspic- 
uous, even dominant, in the landscapes 
of the civilized world, their edifices 
looming against the horizons of 
western nations, and stretching all the 
way to the far east, where elaborate 
temples drew worshippers from near 
and far. Right here in Bucks County we, 
too, have a wealth of ecclesiastical 
architecture, from the early simple 
meeting houses of sectarians, Men- 
nonites and Quakers, to today’s more 
elaborate Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish houses of worship. 

Because our county developed from 
the influx and hard work of these early 
plain sects, Mennonites and Quakers, 
with some energetic Lutherans, Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians and Catholics 
mingled in, let’s take a look at what has 
happened to one of the two sectarian 
expressions of worship over the years, 
the Mennonite Meeting House. 

The Mennonites, as well as the 
Quakers, early on differed from both 
Protestants and Catholics in the 
extreme. simplicity of their places of 
worship. Over a hundred years ago, in 
1841, a Board member of the Salford 
Mennonite Meeting, just over the 
county line in Montgomery County, 
expressed clearly the concern behind 
the Mennonite houses of worship built 
at that time. ‘Тһе purpose,” he said, 
‘shall be to erect only that which is 
serviceable, orderly, becoming and 
lasting.’’ The last word of the quartet 
will have to be qualified, for 
Mennonites have rarely preserved 
their older meeting houses. Time and 
time again, one after another, the old 
and simple Mennonite meeting houses 
have been razed to make way for new 
and larger buildings to serve growing 
needs. 


The Mennonites, escaping from 
vicious persecution and deprivations in 
Germany and Switzerland, began to 
arrive in America as early as 1683, first 
in Germantown, then in Skippack 
(Montgomery County), and, spreading 
north, west, and eastward, across the 
line into upper Bucks County by 1717 to 
the ‘‘great-swamp’’ section of Milford 
Township. Mennonites are now 


numerous in Bucks County north of 
Doylestown, with two small congrega- 
tions growing in Bristol and Levittown, 
in southern Bucks County. 


Kleins (1843) a very early type Dunkard Meeting 
House showing the men’s & women’s doors. 


In the districts for which we have 
records, the first meeting houses were 
of log, put up of necessity as the most 
expedient method. We can understand 
that the congregations abandoned 
these temporary structures for some- 
thing more permanent as soon as 
possible, building stone houses of a 
‘‘simple, dignified architectural design 
(which) usually served both school and 
church purposes.” It is these early 
stone houses that we have lost, 
superseded now by a second or even a 
third edifice. 

The early stone meeting house was of 
a severely plain appearance, una- 
dorned. Some were beautiful, even 
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lyrical in their clean simplicity. Take a 
look at Aaron Siskind’s book, Photo- 
graphs of Bucks County, published by 
the Bucks County Historical Society, in 
which he has pictured Deep Run 
Meeting House in the 1930’s. It is 
plastered white and of lovely pro- 
portions. This place of worship should 
never have been torn down. 

Most meeting houses built since 
1900, and some from before, have large 
porches across the entrance. Clarence 
Kulp, well-known and delightful 
historian from Harleysville, describes 
the importance of these porches. He 
says, ‘‘Sometimes people went to 
meeting two hours ahead of time to 
visit, standing under the porch roof for 
shelter, then after meeting, continuing 
for perhaps another hour.”’ 

It is thought that the Mennonites 
took the Quaker meeting house porches 
as models, and, until the agricultural 
way of life in Bucks County gave way to 
a more suburban and business-minded 
existence, these porches served a 
pleasant function by providing a 
comfortable gathering spot for a good 
visit, usually about non-religious 
matters, especially among the men. 

According to Brother Kulp, the 
practice was sometimes over-indulged 
among Quakers as well as Mennonites, 
so that once a Quaker felt he must post 
a notice on the door on a Sunday 
morning: 

‘‘Markets without and meeting 
within; 

And when meeting is out, markets 
begin.” 

The furniture in the Mennonite 
Meeting House was very simple. First 
benches were backless, sometimes 
elevated as the distance from the pulpit 
table increased. Later, assuredly in pity 
for those who had to attend worship for 
as long as three hours, a board was 
added across the back. A fascinating 
detail, still to be seen in some of the 
older meeting houses, is the presence 
of long boards, studded with pegs, 
suspended along the ceiling from front 
to back, on what used to be the men’s 
side, where the men could conveniently 
hang their hats before sitting down. 

Until 40 years ago, (some still follow 
this pattern today) men and women sat 
separately. Women occupied the 
center area, while the men sat elevated 
on ‘‘roosts’’ surrounding the women. 
Young singles, boys and girls, were 
well separated, but there was plenty of 
girl-watching! 


The present very long pulpit is a 
mutation of the long, plain table of 
early times which was democratically 
placed on floor level, that all worship- 
pers might be considered equal before 
God. Around this table sat the 
choristers (Vorsingers), Ministers and 
Deacons. 


Methacton Meeting House with doors (left to 
right) formerly for minister & deacons, men, 
women, & cloak room. 


In many districts, this strict simpli- 
city has given way to certain embellish- 
ments. Recently, steeples or crosses 
decorate exteriors, but, so far as 1 
know, no bells or stained glass are in 
evidence anywhere. In a concession 
towards Protestantism, some meetings 
are called Churches, but on this point 
there is some opposition. Several 
ministers I spoke with are urging a 
return to the old word, ‘‘meeting 
house.” Shades or even handsome 
drapes mute the glare of the sun, while 
sturdy, ample benches are fitted with 
foam rubber cushions. Wall-to-wall 
carpeting mutes footsteps and exudes 
warmth and comfort. So Protestantized 
are some of the exteriors that one is 
forced to read the descriptive sign in 
front of the place of worship to 
recognize the faith it represents. 

Much of this we would expect in the 
20th century, but some Mennonites 
feel that with the change in architecture 
and the addition of decorative features, 
they may lose some of the simple 
beauty of their faith. In the words of the 
remarkable Pastor of Groveland 
Mennonite Meeting we find a clear 
understanding of the relationship 
between the house of worship and the 
spirit of God, ‘‘There is nothing 
sanctified about four walls and a roof. 
The Church is the people. The building 
serves asa ‘meeting’ house for those in 
whose hearts dwells God’s spirit.” 
These words express the true meaning 
of a simple Mennonite Meeting House. 


{Washington 


, Weathervane 


by Ralph C. Wunder, White House News Correspondent 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
NEUTRON BOMB 
UNLIKELY 


Washington, DC—The United 
States’ development and deployment 
of the neutron bomb may very well 
never occur. 

Despite the initial uproar on Capitol 
Hill against the perceived evils of the 
neutron ‘‘radiation’’ bomb, the oppor- 
tunity may never even occur for a 
showdown on this weapon between the 
White House and Capitol Hill. 

The neutron bomb is an atomic 
weapon that, instead of killing by blast 
and fire, kills by enhanced radiation. 
The immediate reaction of horror was 
over a bomb that, in the final analysis, 
kills people but spares buildings. But it 
was not such an analysis that was the 
motivating strategy in designing the 
bomb. 

The bomb, as is now realized, was 
designed to repel a massive incursion 
of troops and especially tanks in a 
conventional war launched by the 
Soviets against МАТО countries 
generally, and upon Germany specifi- 
cally. The clear and overwhelming 
advantage the Soviets hold in conven- 
tional arms in Europe is not to be taken 
lightly, goes one school of thought, else 
inattention to the threat precipitates 
the very incursion hoped to be avoided. 

Buta top presidential adviser made it 
clear recently that the U.S. is not really 
going to try to ‘‘push’’ development of 
the neutron bomb all that hard. 

The White House view, I’m told, is 
that, while the bomb would give NATO 
forces some ‘‘marginal’’ advantage, it 
is still a costly weapon that has little 
strategic value unless it’s in place: 
meaning that it’s useless unless it is to 
be deployed by NATO front line 
countries—such as Germany—where 
so many Russian tanks are pointing. 

‘‘Unless the countries it is designed 
to protect are willing to take the 


political fallout—it’s not worth it for us 
to have neutron bombs sitting around 
the: U.S.” 

The problem, of course, is that in 
Holland and in Germany, political 
support for deploying and developing 
the neutron bomb is weak. 

Furthermore, fears the president’s 
adviser, to develop the bomb and not 
deploy it would weaken the perception 
of the U.S.-NATO’s negotiating posi- 
tions by the Soviets by demonstrating a 
lack of ability by NATO countries to 
reflect ‘‘rational’’ weapons debate in 
their own houses of government. 

It’s felt among White House officials 
that any political fight in this country 
over the neutron bomb—regarded 
seemingly with relish—could be won 
by the White House, and won 
decisively. 

So if the neutron bomb is never 
deployed—and it may never be—the 
key decision may actually have been 
made in the parliaments of Europe 
rather than on Capitol Hill. п 


кккккккккк +++ + ++ + ++ KK 


I would be interested in finding 
out the questions about the Presidency 
that have been haunting you, and wel- 
come the opportunity to hear from you 
by writing to me at Room H320— Media 
Gallery, U.S. Capitol Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20515. 
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TRANSPORTATION ANYONE? 


construction. The borough had the luck 
(Continued from page 30) 


of the Irish, actually and literally, for 
the job. Irish newcomers to the country 
furnished most of the labor to complete 
this project. Quite a few of these 
workers settled near the operation site 
in the borough’s fourth ward. For many 
years thereafter this ward took on the 
nickname of ‘‘The Kettle.’’ Hard-fisted 
strong-willed, religious, fun-loving 
men ruled this section as if it were a 
part of the Auld Sodde. Saturday 
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baled and shipped from this site to the 
front. One track only existed in the 
borough in 1865. During the war a 
terrible catastrophe took place at the 
Mill Street crossing. A train carrying 
soldiers became disabled there. A 
switchman at a station south of Bristol, 
was given orders to hold an express 
following the troop train. The express 
was not to proceed until the lights of the 
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train in front were out of sight. These 
orders were obeyed. When no lights 
were observed, the express moved 
rapidly forward, unmindful of the 
unexpected breakdown ahead. A curve 
in the tracks near the powerless train 
prevented anyone from seeing the 
fast-moving express. It crashed full 
speed into the coaches. All on board 
were killed. This transportation 
tragedy was the worst ever recorded by 
the town. 

Between 1875 and 1880 two new 
tracks were laid; by 1900 the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad planned to alter the 
layout of its road bed with an elevated 
line. A completion date was set for 
1911. Joseph R. Grundy, later to 
become a United States Senator, 
presented the borough with $25,000 at 
a council meeting in 1910. This money 
was earmarked for improvement to the 
roads leading to the new station on 
Prospect Street. Mr. Grundy, nick- 
named Uncle Joe by the townspeople, 
also donated several acres of land 
around this area for a park. When the 
line was completed the Broadway 
Limited, a non-stop express, ran 
between Philadelphia and New York. 
This special did stop at Bristol upon the 
request of Mr. Grundy. This favor was 
luxuriated іп by others for their 
convenience when it coincided with 
Uncle Joe’s arrangements. 

The building of the new elevated 
west of the borough presented other 
modifications. Two streets, Jefferson 
Ave. and Beaver Dam Road, were 
widened to 60 feet. A new bridge 
crossing was placed over the canal. 
Houses were moved from Garden 
Street to make room for the station. A 
new street, New Buckley, was created 
for the relocation of these homes. Other 
streets were given a face-lifting with 
lights which provided brilliant illumin- 
ation to the main entrance to the 
station. 

Many workers were now needed for 


night’s special treats were a few pints 
of brew from Sweeney’s Tavern. These 
men earned their right to celebrate. 
They strained from dawn to dusk 
during the long week of working on the 
railroad. Their efforts were proclaimed 
as a feat of engineering ingenuity. The 
complete concrete slab bridges, rein- 
forced with steel rods, were the largest 
straight-across spans ever attempted 
by the railroad. A news editor com- 
pared them architecturally to the fine 
works of the Greeks and Romans. 
Afterwards the Irish population gouged 
out more permanent positions by 
becoming business апа professional 
people in the community. A bit of 
Ireland not only improved the trans- 
portation system, but transferred new 
strength and knowledge to the 
borough. 

The last change of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was the electrification of its 
lines in the 1930’s. The old steam 
whistle screeching out its eerie sound 
was forever silenced. Swifter ways of 
coming and going now ruled the rails. 

Robert Kennedy’s flag-draped rail- 
way funeral coach came through the 
borough in 1968. It was respectfully 
acknowledged by a bereaved populace. 

Almost 150 years have gone by and 
the trains still go on and on for Bristol 
people to use as an outlet or a 
homecoming. 

А brief transportation interlude 
came in the 1870’s when the bicycle 
craze presented a self-propelled means 
of getting in or out from where you 
were. This phase carries а very 
personal nostalgia. My father started a 
bicycle business in Bristol in the 
1880's. The Columbia wheel was the 
top of the line. Rangers, Ramblers and 
Pierce Arrows were all vogue names; 
some of them would later appear on 
motor cars. Free lessons were given 
with a purchase of anew wheel. Ladies, 
who thought it improper or embarras- 
sing to learn on the borough streets, 

(Continued on page 60) 


ENVIRONMENT 


There is a unique atmospheric 
enclosure that can be installed in your 
home or club that offers relaxation, 
escape from the day’s pressures and 
re-creation. The enclosure brings Baja 
sun for tanning, Jungle steam to 
moisturize and cleanse, Spring 
showers for cooling and Chinook winds 
for warming and drying. This instant 
‘“‘vacation’’ can be enjoyed daily—just 
lie back, close your eyes and imagine 
you’re basking on some tropical beach. 
(What all of us would have given to do 
just that this past winter!) 

Cycles for each element are con- 
trolled on an exterior panel—up to 29 
minutes for each in sequence — ог, if so 
desired, particular elements may be 
eliminated. The control circuit is 
operated by sealed low voltage (12V 
max.) power source. There is little 
danger of burning from too much 
exposure — ENVIRONMENT will auto- 
matically switch to the next element 
and shower temperature can be 
adjusted from 60-110°. 

The unit measures 109 inches long, 
44 inches front to back, 91 inches high. 
Solid teak interior, cypress deck, 
sliding smoked acrylic doors, a porthole 
window which can look to outdoors or 
into a terrarium or aquarium. Options 
such as stereo AM/FM radio and 
8-track tape player and art nouveau 
painting on back-lighted panel are 
available. The exterior of the enclosure 
can be finished in a variety of ways. 

William Hill, III, president of Willow 


and Lehigh Valley area, invites inter- 
ested persons to try it in complete 
privacy at their Quakertown showroom. 
Disposable paper suits are provided. 
ENVIRONMENT, depending upon 
features, ranges in price from $9,000 to 
$15,000. 
BUSINESS NEWS 

Small Business Subcontractor of the 
Year award for a five-state area goes to 
Bliley Electric Company of Erie, PA, 
designer and producer of quartz crystal 
products. 

Channel 39’s Third Great On-Air 
Auction will run from May 7 through 
May 13, Anyone interested in donating 
an item, goods and services should call 
the Auction office (215-866-2525). 
Ametek v.p. Charles E. Raush, Sellers- 
ville, announced the purchase of a 
manufacturing plant on 23 acres in 
Bartow, Florida for expansion of the 
company’s U.S. Gauge instruments 
division. It will eventually employ 300 
people. The Sellersville operation 
employs more than 1,400 and produces 
more than 17 million pressure gauge 
instruments per year. May, 2, 3 and 4 
marks the 2nd Business Opportunity 
Fair to be held by Defense Personnel 
Support Center to attract businessmen 
to bid on 2 billion dollars worth of 
annual awards. DPSC buys more than 
42,000 items in three commodity 
groupings: clothing and textiles, food, 
and medicine and medical equipment. 
For registration form write: Coordi- 
nator, Business Opportunity Fair, 
DPSC-LP, 2800 S. 20th St., Phila. PA 
19101, Attn. Mr. J. Grill, or call 
215-271-4133. 

PA Farm Labor Force is down 7 
percent from last year. Bucks County 
farmers are eligible for Federal Emer- 
gency Loan Benefits for damages which 
occurred during the January snow- 
storm. Applications for loan assistance 
must be completed before 8/18 for 
physical losses and up to 2/20/79 for 
production losses. Contact County 
Agriculture Supervisor (348-1166, ext. 
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26). 

The PA Agriculture Dept. Bureau of 
Standards, Weights and Measures is 
the first state bureau to have all its 
inspectors and staff fully trained in the 
basics of metric measure. 

The U.S. Small Business Admini- 
stration will hold a 2-day seminar on 
marketing and advertising for women, 
May 2 and 3 at Valley Forge Holiday 
Inn, King of Prussia, PA. Leaders are 
Ms. Mimi Barash, Pres., Barash 
Advertising and Ms. Janet Mabias, 
v.p. Mabias Marketing Systems. Call 
215-265-7660 for info. 

Long Island Phone Company, New 
Hyde Park, N.Y. 11040 is having 
trouble keeping up with demand for old 
black pay phones—complete with graf- 
fiti of passing decades. Each is fitted 
with a standard plug to fit telephone 
company jacks. Call toll free 
1-800-331-1000 to order. ($67.00) Dix- 
ville Notch, N.H. is to become one of 
the first communities to be completely 
lighted and partially heated with wood. 
A boiler will be fueled with wood chips 
from local logging and pulp mill 
operations and will power turbines to 
produce electricity for а rubber 
company, a 240-room hotel, a ski area, 
a country club and the town’s six 
homes. The hotel and rubber company 
will be heated with steam. Do you have 
a windmill? The Survey Research Lab 
at Univ. of Illinois in Urbana-Cham- 
paign wants to know who owns or 
operates a windmill used to generate 
electricity. The study is being done for 
the U.S. Dept. of Energy. Send names 
and addresses to Robert Ferber, 
Survey Research Lab, U. of Ill., 414 
David Kinley Hall, Urbana, II]. 61801. 
Regent Valley Builders, Lansdale will 
soon open its Milford Township Solar 
Home. It was built in cooperation with 
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Meenan Oil Company and funded by 
Trevose Federal Savings and HUD. 
Regent Valley will occupy it for several 
months as a sample home — eventually 
it will be sold. The solar system— 
Exxon’s Daystar system—will supply 
the heating and hot water from roof 
solar panels. Inspection and/or ques- 
tions are welcome. (215-536-1490 or 
368-5656) . 


APPOINTMENTS 

C.Horace Tranter, Rohm & Haas Co., 
Bristol has been appointed chairman of 
1979 Campaign of the United Way, 
Bucks County. Ronald A. Goerner has 
been named president of Doylestown 
Federal Savings & Loan Assoc. and will 
succeed Ms. Marie Welsh who 
becomes chairman of the board. He has 
been with the association since 1971. 
Ms. Welsh was one of the country’s 
first women to serve as president of a 
financial institution. Michael J. Stumpf 
will become assistant v.p. and 
secretary of the association. He was 
manager of the Cross Keys branch and 
a former manager of the Dublin office. 
The Bucks County Conservancy has 
announced election of four new Board 
members: Susan Tinsman, Lumber- 
ville; Margaret Perry, Rushland; 
Theresa Little, Northampton and 
Harley Stowell, Erwinna. John M. 
Pope, County agent, horticulture, was 
recently named a PA Accredited 
Nurseryman—one of only 187 in the 
state to be accredited. Harry Kent, 
Levittown has been named chairman of 
the Planning Division of United Way. 
Five new members will join the 
division: Muriel Gray, social worker; 
Lisette Puller, executive director of 
Bucks County Literacy Council, Inc.; 
Nelson Rivera, staff member of Gover- 
nor’s Civil Tension Task Force; Blythe 
(Continued on page 42) 


MAIN OFFICE 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


BIRCH TREE INSECTS 


The birch leafminer, Fenusa pusilla 
(Lepeletier), is a serious pest of gray 
birch, paper birch and white birch in 
Bucks County. It rarely feeds upon 
black, yellow, European white or river 
birch. This pest was imported from 
Europe and was first recorded in the 
United States in Connecticut in 1923. 

DAMAGE 

Injury appears early in the summer 
as irregular brown ‘‘scorched’’ areas 
on the leaf surface. At first, the mines 
are separate and small but eventually 
they overlap to form large blotched or 
blistered areas. Some birch trees are 
almost completely browned from top to 
bottom because of the feeding activity 
of this insect. Usually the tops of the 
trees are most seriously effected. 

Normally, a healthy tree can lose part 
or all of its leaves without being 
seriously injured. However, repeated 
defoliations may kill or seriously 
weaken the tree. This may allow the 
entrance of two secondary pests, fungi 
and the bronzed birch borer. 

LIFE HISTORY 

The adult birch leaf miner is a small, 
black sawfly about 1/8 inch long with a 
wingspread of approximately 1/4 inch. 
These pests overwinter as mature 
larvae in the soil beneath the tree. In 
early spring (about May 10 in southern 
Pennsylvania) adults start to emerge 
and lay eggs. Eggs are inserted singly 
inside the soft, newly expanding 
leaves. After 7 to 10 days the eggs 
hatch into small, whitish, slightly 
flattened larvae which feed for 2 to 3 
weeks between the upper and lower 
leaf surfaces. The larvae and black 
fecal matter are easily seen in the 
mines when infested leaves are held up 
to the light. The mature larvae cut holes 
through the leaf and drop to the ground 


where they build a resting (pupal) cell. 
First generation adults emerge 2 to 3 
weeks later. Two to three generations 
of leaf miners may occur in Bucks 
County. Adults of the second genera- 
tion usually emerge during the last 
week in June. 
CONTROL 

Effective control is dependent on 
timing that can best be determined by 
careful observation of the tree foliage. 
Thoroughness of the spray coverage is 
also of equal importance. If needed, 
birch trees should be sprayed around 
May 10 when leaves are fully extended 
for the first generation and June 25 for 
the second generation. 

Insecticides for control of the leaf 
miner include sevin, cygon, imidan and 
orthene. Use chemicals as recom- 
mended by the manufacturer. 

Another insect, the bronze birch 
borer, has killed many trees in the area. 
If your birch trees have holes in the 
trunk, the trees are probably infested 
with borers. You can control borer 
problems by keeping trees healthy and 
in vigorous growing condition. Next, 
where borers are in the tree, prune out 
and destroy dead branches before 
mid-May. Follow this with a spray of 
lindane the first and third week of June. 
Be certain to spray entire trunk. н 


NOTE: If you have a question relating 
to a lawn or garden problem, drop a 
note to Dick Bailey, c/o PANORAMA, 


57 W. Court St., Doylestown 18901. 
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ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 40) 


Seese, Cornwells Heights, and 
Thornton Taylor, Langhorne, a former 
guidance counselor with Philadelphia’s 
Board of Education. James R. Mullin 
has been appointed manager — chemi- 
cal analysis in the corporate planning 
department of Celanese Corporation. 
He had been controller of the Hilliard, 
O. Plant. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

Lower Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Economic Education Commit- 
tee will hold a seminar-dinner on May 4 
at Neshaminy-Maple Point High 
School, Langhorne at 4 p.m. for 
teachers. The Chamber’s Annual One- 
Day Membership drive is slated for 
May 24. Connie Kellner is chairman. 
The business building seminars, 
arranged by Retail & Service Trades 
Committee will be held April 17, 24, 
May 1 & 8 at Bucks Co. Technical 
School, Wistar Rd., Fairless Hills. 
Topics in order are: Merchandising, 
Expense Controls, Living with Gov’t 
Regulations and Keeping Your 
Business. Central Bucks Chamber has 
anew Architectural Committee chaired 
by George Donovan, A.I.A. Monthly 
awards will go to builders, owners 
and/or architects who have contributed 
to the physical quality of the Central 
Bucks community. The March citation 
went to the Plumsteadville Inn. Four 
Best Quality Commendations will be 
presented yearly from which an annual 
award will be selected to be included in 
the Chamber’s Business/Community 
Service Awards. The 1978 Service 
Awards went to Walter Conti, restaur- 
ateur, for Bucks Co. Ambassador; Dr. 
Stanley Peters, Humanitarian award; 
The Peter Hellberg Company received 
Business Achievement award and the 
Bucks County Symphony captured the 
arts award. 

The Upper Bucks Chamber of 
Commerce’s Carl Hunsberger was 
elected Chairman of the Council of 
Chambers. The Council is composed of 
representatives from the Bucks County 
Chambers. 

The Pennridge Chamber urges all 
Women Business Owners to fill out 
questionnaire (obtainable from Task 
Force on Women Business Owners, 
P.O. Box 7300, Wash. D.C.) to help 
identify obstacles they may have had to 
face and to recommend Federal 
actions. a 


81/4’’ Kuan yao vase sold for $226,800.00 


IS THE END IN SIGHT? 
HARDLY. 


On October 12, 1970, at Christie’s 
Auction Gallery in London, the world of 
ceramic collectors was somewhat as- 
tounded at the price brought by an 
undecorated Chinese vase, 81/4’’ high. 
$226,800.00, a world record for a 
ceramic was paid for a Kuan yao 
porcellaneous stoneware, mono- 
chromed, blue-green glazed vessel 
made during the early 12th century of 
the Sung dynasty (960 A.D.-1280). 

Kuan yao (phonetically Gwan yow to 
rhyme with Swan сом) literally 
translated means ‘‘Imperial ware” 
made in the Imperial kilns. Its chief 
merits are the unctuousness of its 
glaze —oily, pearly-like, buttery, lard- 
like; its extreme rarity; апа its 
wonderful potting and form. Neverthe- 
less, $226,800.00 was a seemingly stag- 
gering price to pay for а single 
undecorated 81/4’’ vase. 

The high esteem that sophisticated 
collectors hold for Chinese ceramics is 
obviously reflected in the prices paid 
for this art form. At this point I must 
make a distinction between Chinese 


Export wares produced for export and 
designed to meet the tastes of other 
countries, and which I hold in rather 
low regard, and Chinese Imperial and 
native wares produced for Imperial and 
domestic use. These I contend are 
unequivocally unrivalled in the history 
of world ceramics. In a forthcoming 
article I shall elaborate in detail on the 
demerits and dubious merits of 
Chinese Export wares, as well as on the 
excellence of Imperial wares. 

To reinforce the prestigious status 
and aesthetic qualities of Chinese 
ceramics we note that in 1972 a Chinese 
underglaze red and blue porcelain wine 
jar of the Yuan dynasty, mid-14th 
century, 133/4'° high, was sold at 
Christie’s Auction Gallery in London 
for over $500,000.00. Sotheby’s London 
Auction Gallery in 1974 sold for 
$1,000,000.00 a blue and white Chinese 
porcelain bottle-shaped vase with a 
dragon decoration dating around 1400. 
And the spiralling prices have contin- 
ued during the past three years. 

Pursuing this further, in questioning 
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the rationality of these enormous art 
values in Chinese ceramics, it becomes 
encumbent to compare these prices 
with those paid for other art objects. 
Recently two 18th century French 
tables brought over $400,000.00 each. 
A painting by Leonardo da Vinci was 
sold іп 1970 to Norton Simon for 
$4,500,000.00, and one by Titian to 
Paul Getty for $4,200,000.00. A paint- 
ing by Velasquez was purchased by the 
New York Metropolitan Museum for 
$5,544 ,000.00 and a Greek pottery. red 
and black Krater in 1972 by the same 
buyer for $1,000,000.00 And not to be 
overlooked is the fact that all of these 
objects quoted do not represent the 
finest achievements of their creators. 
Speculate as to what the Mona Lisa or 
the Venus de Milo would bring in the 
open market today! 


133/4’" Yuan dynasty wine jar sold for over 
$500,000.00 

Even taking into consideration the 
economics of inflation with its dimin- 
ishing purchasing power of the dollar 
over the centuries, can one logically 
justify these prices? Unfortunately 
transcending this economic yardstick 
are those imponderables which affect 
and account for present market values. 
There exist wide differences in the 
cultural experiences of individuals. 
These are compounded by the subjec- 
tivity factor present in all of us, the 
psychological drives for acquisition for 
recognition, status апа security— 
emotional and economic. Some ana- 
lysts dispute the validity of the position 
that art offers a strong hedge against 
the forces of inflation. In light of all of 
these factors, we сап only conclude that 
as water finds its own level, so, too, ina 
free economic society do the expres- 
sions and creations of all mankind, 
including art. a 


THE TWO-YEAR-OLD 


Glistening in the sun with muscles 
rippling, the two-year-old thorough- 
bred appears to be а full-grown, 
powerful horse as he prances along in 
the post parade. But he is not fully 
matured . . . he is still growing and if he 
were another breed he might be 
playing in the field with his friends. The 
racing of two-year-olds makes it 
necessary to start their training at 18 
months, while horses used for hunting, 
showing, etc., may not begin training 
until they are three or four years old. 

A horse at two years has reached 97 
percent of his mature height and 
length. His facial bones, upper legs and 
vertebral column will not be fully 
mature until he is four to four and a half 
years old. Henry Wynmalen, an 
equestrian authority, says that race- 
horses are broken at an early age in the 
best interests of the racing industry — 
not in the best interests of the young 
horses. The youngster’s bones are 
brittle, he has not finished growing, 
and his tendons are easily injured. 

The horse’s bones grow in diameter 
and in length. The long bones of the leg 
consist of cylindrical layers of bone 
concentric to each other around a 
hollow core. They grow by adding 
layers around the outer part of the 
bone. Now, this would make them very 
heavy, interfering with the light but 
strong structure of the horse, if it were 
not for a simultaneous dying off of the 
inner cells around the marrow. This 
balances the proportion of the inner 
cavity to the width of the bone. (The 
dead cells are carried away in the blood 
stream.) 

The length of the bone is developed 
in a fascinating way as described in 
Practical Horseman, December, 1977. 
The fetal skeleton is formed first in 
cartilage, but gradually hardens and by 
birth the long shafts of the leg bones 
are formed and only the ends of the 
bones remain cartilage. These ends are 
called ossification centers (misnamed, 


because they produce cartilage which 
later turns to bone). As new cartilage 
cells are manufactured at these 
centers, the older cartilage cells are 
forced away from the center. This 
thickening pad is called the growth 
plate. As cartilage cells come in contact 
with existing bone, they become 
ossified (hardened into new bone) and 
this process continues until maturity. 
By this time cartilage production has 
slowed down апа hardening has 
overtaken it . . . the growth plate 
becomes bone, growth stops, and 
nothing can start it up again. 


It has been a temptation for some 
over-eager breeders to try to manipu- 
late this process. Why not stimulate 
cartilage development so that growth 
can continue longer? Some efforts to 
stimulate cartilage development have 
been damaging to the young horse, 
resulting in epiphysitis with swollen 
joints and weakness from too much 
cartilage waiting to become bone. On 
the other hand a horse deprived of 
essential nutrients will not produce 
enough bone or cartilage cells to reach 
his potential size. 

The two-year-old is treated in a 
variety of ways, depending upon the 
role he is being prepared for. For 
instance two-year-old saddle horses are 
ridden, but not shown. ‘“‘It is folly to 
show two-year-olds, especially five- 
gaited ones,’’ says Cynthia Wood, of 
her prize saddlebreds. ‘‘Manners and 
discipline are taught to the horses 
early. Yearlings just in from the 
pasture are quickly introduced to the 
fundamentals through patient sessions 
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in the ring on the long reins.” 
Two-year-olds are taught to rack, but 
there is much more training to go 
through before they are shown. 

Barbara Kees (world’s leading 
woman trainer in number of races won) 
trains her runners on the farm. The 
two-year-olds learn their lessons in the 
unfenced fields of the farm, but also go 
to the track often enough to be exposed 
to the sights and sounds of a racetrack 
in full swing. The youngster must learn 
about the gate and the discipline of 
working in company. He has the hard 
lesson to learn of keeping his mind on 
the business of running in spite of 
everything he sees and hears. Mrs. 
Kees has the two-year-olds visit the 
track until the racetrack itself is no 
longer the most exciting part of the trip. 

Ranch horses were traditionally run 
off the range at three or four years of 
age, -forcibly broken and quickly put 
into use. Now, on modern ranches they 
are more likely to be carefully reared 
and trained at two. On the Rush Creek 
Arabian Ranch, horse division of the 
massive (3,400-acre) Rush Creek Land 
& Livestock Company in Nebraska, 
Ellis Ruby, Ph.D. raises pure-bred 
Arabian horses and breaks the two- 
year-olds himself with soft and easy 
hands. Equus Magazine, December 
1977 tells about this remarkable man 
who has won many endurance awards 
with his Arabians although none of the 
horses are trained for competition, only 
for work on the ranch. 


Only geldings are used for ranch 
work . . . the fillies will be the future 
broodmares. The foals are halter- 
trained after weaning, then left to run 
until the colts are gelded as yearlings. 
At two they are started in a bosal 
hackamore (rawhide noseband and 
rein). They must learn to stand tied in a 
stall during saddling and bridling and 
to remain quiet during mounting and 
dismounting. They have to move out 
smartly, back easily, side-pass and 
travel collected. At all times they must 
be relaxed, responsive, obedient. This 
amounts to dressage which Ruby is 
teaching his Arabian ranch horses. He 
begins their training at two instead of 
three, because at two they are less 
strong and less self-willed, according to 
Ruby. Each one is given a brief 
half-hour intensive session once a day, 
six times a week, and within a couple of 
months they can be issued to ranch 
riders for light riding. 

The two-year-old is an almost-grown 
horse, quick to learn, possessed of 
great speed, but not yet mature enough 
to have his full strength and stamina. 
The instant careers of the racing 
thoroughbred —on the track at two— 
retired at three or four — may mean that 
we will never know the true potential of 
these horses. Many of the great horses 
in history have been five, six or even 
eight or 10 before they reached their 
peak of achievement. In the big, 
powerful two-year-old there is still the 
promise of things to come. E 
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LIVER LOVERS UNITE! 


Wait —don’t leave yet! Instantly, the 
thoughts of liver have turned away half 
the readership. Merely mention the 
meat and groans arise. Next to pig’s 
feet, it’s probably the most blatantly 
maligned delicacy in the market. 

Perhaps liver’s problem is that it has 
too much going for it. People never 
seem to gravitate toward that which is 
good for them. Liver is rich in protein 
and has not a speck of excess fat. It 
provides more iron, copper and phos- 
phorus that any other food source. It is 
extremely high in vitamin A, and also 
has sizeable amounts of vitamin B, 
vitamin B2, vitamin C, vitamin G, and 
even some vitamin D. Did you know 
that liver is the only meat that contains 
glycogen, a body sugar that is an 
excellent energy source? 

For anyone watching calories, 
chicken livers are marvelous—only 187 
calories for a quarter pound, and that 
portion is very filling. Beef liver has 260 
calories for a quarter pound and lamb 
liver is the highest with 298 calories. 

If you are a liver hater or live with 
one, don’t despair. I married a liver 
loather, who now even orders it in 
restaurants – опе of the major achieve- 
ments in my married life. Liver flavors 
vary from mild to strong. To work on a 
conversion, start with a mild-flavored 
meat such as chicken liver. The next 
step is calf’s liver. Lamb liver is mild 
but distinctly lamb. Beef and pork liver 
are stronger —the peak test for a liver 
initiate. 

The quickest way to destroy a decent 
piece of liver is to overcook it. My 
personal opinion is that shoeleather 
liver has destroyed what could have 
otherwise been a lovely relationship 
with many diners. 

Following is a sextet of tested, 
tasted, and triumphant liver recipes. 


When beef liver is called for, any other 
may be substituted—lamb, pork or 
calf. The first trio come from Rosalie 
Nisley, a dear friend and a creative cook 
and gardener. 


LIVER DELIGHT 

2 с. cubed liver 

2 Tbsp. cooking oil 

3 Tbsp. soya flour 

2 с. finely chopped cabbage 

1 с. sprouts 

1 с. finely chopped onion 

1 с. chopped fresh tomatoes 

Cut liver in very small cubes and toss 
with flour `+] coated. Heat oil in heavy 
skillet over medium heat and very 
quickly brown liver. Add the vege- 
tables and a dash of kelp and garlic salt. 
Cover and simmer until the vegetables 
are tender but not overcooked, 
approximately 10 minutes. Serves 4. 


The following is more like a liver stew: 


COUNTRY-STYLE LIVER 

4 slices bacon 

3 Tbsp. flour 

1/4 tsp. each, marjoram, poultry seasoning, 
salt, pepper 

1 Ib. beef liver, sliced 

1 с. sliced carrots 

1 с. sliced celery 

2 с. sliced onions 

2 med. potatoes, pared and quartered 

1 c. tomato juice 


Fry bacon until crisp; remove and 
drain. Mix flour and seasonings. Coat 
liver with mixture and brown in bacon 
drippings. Drain off any excess fat. 
Arrange the vegetables over the 
browned liver. Pour tomato juice over 
and sprinkle with 1/2 tsp. salt. Cover 
and simmer 20 to 30 minutes or until 
vegetables are tender. Crumble bacon 
and sprinkle over before serving. 
Serves 4. 


A rather unusual approach to liver is 
this method of pot-roasting it. 
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LIVER POT ROAST 

3 lbs. beef liver 

4 Tbsp. flour 

1 tsp. salt 

1/4 tsp. pepper 

1c. sliced onions 

1 can condensed beef broth 

2 Tbsp. red wine vinegar 

1 bay leaf 

Roll and tie the liver into a roast size. 
Coat with a mixture of the flour, salt 
and pepper. In a heavy pot, saute in 
bacon fat or oil the roast and the sliced 
onions. When the roast is browned on 
all sides and the onions are limp, add 
the broth, vinegar and bay leaf. Cover 
and simmer for one hour. 


The following recipe is one that helped 
launch my husband into liver-loving. 
CHICKEN LIVER STROGANOFF 

1 med. onion, sliced 

2 Tbsp. oleo 

1 Ib. chicken livers 

1 3-02. can sliced mushrooms 

2 tsp. paprika 

1/2 tsp. salt 

dash of pepper 

1 Tbsp. flour 

lc. sour cream 

cooked rice 

Cook onion in oleo ’til tender but not 
brown. Halve the chicken livers, add to 
onions with undrained mushrooms. 
Stir in paprika, salt and pepper. Cover 
and cook over low heat 8-10 minutes. 
Stir frequently. Stir flour into sour 
cream and stir into liver mixture. Heat 
through but do not boil. Serve over rice. 
Serves 6. 

A mouth-watering blend of flavors, this 
next recipe is especially good in the 
summer when garden-fresh produce is 
available. 


BEEF LIVER AND RICE 
1 lb. beef liver, cubed 

3 Tbsp. oleo 

oil 
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1/4 lb. mushrooms, sliced 

1/4 с. port wine 

1 med. eggplant, sliced 

1 sm. zuchinni, sliced 

1 tomato, chopped 

1 с. regular long-grain rice 

114 с. chicken broth 

11/2 tsp. salt 

1/2 tsp. pepper 

In skillet over medium heat, cook liver 
in oleo until brown. Remove to warm 
bowl. Add 1 Tbsp. oil апа cook 
mushrooms until tender. Put with liver. 
Add wine to skillet and cook 2 minutes 
over high heat. Pour over liver and 
mushrooms. Add 1/4c. oil to skillet, fry 
eggplant, zuchinni and tomato for 5 
minutes. Stir in rice and cook until it is 
translucent. Add broth, cover and cook 
over low heat until rice is cooked— 
approximately 15 minutes. Then lightly 
mix with liver and mushrooms, add salt 
and pepper and cook, covered, for 5 
minutes. Serves 4. 


Exceptionally easy, this recipe is 

elegant for luncheon or a light supper. 

CURRIED CHICKEN LIVERS 

1/2 lb. chicken livers 

1/2 c. chopped celery 

1/4 с. chopped onion 

1/2 tsp. curry 

1/4 с. oleo 

1 101/2-о2. can giblet gravy 

1/4 с. chutney 

1 tsp. lemon juice 

patty shells 

In a saucepan, gently saute the livers, 

onions, celery and curry. Fork about 

until the livers are done and the celery 

is tender. Add the gravy, chutney, and 

lemon juice. Mix and let heat to serving 

temperature without boiling. Spoon 

into patty shells and serve. Serves 4. 
It is well worth cultivating a taste for 

liver, if for no other reason than the 

shock value inherent in the words, 

“Liver? Why I love it!” ж 


‘Travel 


Tales 


by H.L. Miller 


COLONIAL 
STREET 
STEPS 


Our country possesses many notable 
historic shrines, but folks who yearn to 
recall colonial life and times flock en 


masse to Philadelphia’s Elfreth’s Alley. 


The tiny alley, only a block long, lies 
in the shadow of the Quaker city’s 
waterfront district. It is one of the 
nation’s oldest streets, with a colonial 
flavor and houses dating back to 1690. 

While an annual ‘‘open house” day 
(usually a Saturday early in June) 
admits visitors to the homes, which are 
occupied by the people who live in 
them, there’s one house—the 
museum —open the year ’round. 

Some of the residents of the houses 
can trace the occupancy by their 
families back to the times of Benjamin 
Franklin, Betsy Ross, George Wash- 
ington and other past giants of history 
who shaped our democracy when our 
nation was young. 

The narrow street is within a stone’s 
throw of such historic gems as 
Independence Hall, home of the 
Liberty Bell; the Betsy Ross house 
where our flag was born; the grave of 


Franklin and other notable treasures. 
Here, by dint of protest by embattled 
citizens, it preserved an entire block of 
houses from the encroachment of the 
bulldozers and the fastbuck boys bent 
on supplanting historic, shrines with 
commercial ‘‘improvements.”’ 

Thrown open for free to the public on 
the gala Saturday, the 30 intriguing 
little houses have been preserved just 
as they were when the alley resounded 
to the footsteps of men who made 
colonial history. 

William Penn had planned Philadel- 
phia asa ‘“‘fair, greene countrie towne”’ 
with wide-spaced streets. However, 
some colonists who bought deep lots 
sold the back of their holdings and were 
granted right-of-way between the lots. 
As a result, many alleys and courts 
were formed. 

Elfreth’s Alley, opened around 1702 
by mutual agreement between ad- 
joining property owners, was named 
after Jeremiah Elfreth, ап early 
resident. 

The special interest of the alley lies in 


We can take the “ВГ” 
out of Bifocals 


Ursula Cubranich 
Certified for the New Invisible Bifocals. 


Hours: Mon.-Wed. 10-6 
Thurs.-Fri. 10-5,6-9 
Sat. 9-5 
Snyder Square, Hatfield, Pa. 
368-1201 


If you’re nuts for tennis 
or racquetball, 
or bicycling, 
or jogging, 
or whatever... 
This is the outfit 
for that special 
` “active” lifestyle. 
-À Available in red/white, 
‚ | black/white 
24 & yellow terrycloth. 
{ All from Lanvin. 
So you can look 
s just as good 


Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
(next to entrance , 
of Peddler’s Village) 794-8775 


We accept all major credit cards. 
Free Alterations 


LANDIS FIRE 
PROTECTION CO. 


SALES O SERVICE 


FIRE PROTECTION CONSULTANT 
EXTINGUISHER INSPECTION 
RECHARGING—HYDROSTATIC TESTING 
HOME—BUSINESS—INDUSTRY 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
& FIRE DEPT. SUPPLY 


536-8669 
EMERGENCY RECHARGING 
24 HOURS A DAY 
38 BELMONT AVE. QUAKERTOWN 
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Eh. 


N he 
Ga” The Yardley Grist Mill 
ot on Main Street was built in 
we 1769 by the nephew of Yardley’s 
NY founder. Operated aş a working 
© mill until 1948, the 208-year-old 
building with three-foot thick 


stone walls has survived by 

changing with the times. It has 

been converted into a complex of 
modern stores and unique shops, 
and the merchants of the Mill 

invite you to shop Mon, - Fri.10 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. & Sat. 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Convenient parking is available. 


Lord’s Potpourri 


Summer ‘78 
PROFESSIONAL UNIFORM 
AND ACCESSORY CENTER 
“Our Unusual Values for All” 
ет us be your professional fashion genie”. 


YARNS AND QUALITY NEEDLEWORK 


Headquarters for hand- 
painted and custom 
designed needlepoint 

canvases. 

A fine selection of pure 
wool yarns. 
Expert free instruction 
493-6067 


Unusual Clothing and Gifts ‘То give and receive” 
Lighthearted ® Inexpensive 
Every day a new surprise! 


MC VISA BA 493-4229 


The 
Cricket 
Box 


A CREATIVE SHOP 
493-1553 


Second Floor 


HAIRSTYLING SALON 
Specializing in: 
e Permanent Waving 


With a fine selection of 
Permanent Flower Originals 
Reverse Painting on Glass 
Miniatures, Stencil Cut 
Lamp Shades 


е Precision Hair Cutting & Styling 
е Blow Dryer ® Color 


FOR TODAY'S MEN & WOMEN 
493-5048 Appt. Only 


Eagle Dancer 
ттга@@ Со. 


of the KETTLE 


МОМ. –ЅАТ. LUNCH 11:30 TO 4:00 
GOURMET FOOD ни 


Remember Mom & your grad 


те with an unusual piece of jewelry 
IN OUR affordably priced at Eagle Dancer 
KITCHEN р Gi Re 


Phyllis Moon, Prop. 
(215) 493-5056 


{ 

he KITCHEN 
Whatever you are looking for in 
Kitchen accessories, utensils, or 


cooking aids, you can be sure of 
finding here. 


BAC 493-2211 


Leave extra time to browse. 


493-3364 


Second Floor 
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the fact that in these modest little two 
and three-story houses lived people of 
modest means who drew their liveli- 
hood from the sea in some form. They 
were shipwrights, boat builders, river 
pilots and captains, sailmakers and 
sailors. 

Then, owing to the disruption of 
trade caused by the Revolution, the 
new occupants of the Alley houses had 
occupations tied to a more prosaic and 
domestic economy. House carpenters, 
cordwainers, barbers and small shop- 
keepers lived here for varying periods. 

But as the century drew to aclose, a 
number of French emigres either 
purchased or lived briefly in the 
houses, and mariners and sea captains 
again made their homes here, close to 
the broad waters of the Delaware River 
over whose ice-filled waters Washing- 
ton had rowed to victory over the 
British Christmas encampment in 
Trenton. 


Visitors may view the priceless collections of 
colonial furnishings within the preserved homes. 


Visitors can see examples of fine old 
paneling, cupboards, mantelpieces, 
floors and furnishings that still lend the 
warm and colorful aura that has been 
present in the old homes for two 
centuries, and which were creations of 
early colonial craftmen. Because ‘‘This 
site possesses exceptional value in 
commemorating and illustrating the 
history of the United States,’’ reads a 
brass plaque, the Alley was designated 
a Registered National Historic Land- 
mark by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior’s National Park Service. 

On the open house Saturday, you can 
visit a house often visited by Benjamin 
Franklin and the Quaker Israel Cassel 
who, despite his peaceful leanings, 
helped collect boats to bring General 


Washington’s ragged and wounded 
soldiers up from Brandywine. Or you 
might walk through the house where 
the Rev. John Muhlenberg, the 
‘fighting parson’’ of Revolutionary 
War fame, was married, and you might 
be viewing the rooms occupied by 
boatbuilder John Wilson who pain- 
stakingly worked out the designs for 
John Fitch when Fitch was developing 
his ‘“‘hare-brained’’ schemes for 
moving boats by steam power. 

Or you might glimpse that Alley 
house where Abraham Carlile lived, 
who had the dubious distinction of 
being one of the two Quaker Tories 
hanged in 1778 for having acted as one 
of the keepers of the city gates during 
the British occupation of Philadelphia. 

And as you savor the colonial flavor 
of houses dating back to 1690, your 
hosts may slyly mention that in the still 
of night one might still hear the noises 
of hobnailed boots striking sparks off 
the brick and cobblestoned paving of 
this alley that was old when our nation 
was new. 

Thus, over the years, Elfreth’s Alley 
reflected in miniature the pattern of 
everyday life in Philadelphia as a 
whole. 

In a sense, these houses that have 
been occupied since earliest colonial 
times are the forerunners of the 
Philadelphia ‘‘row houses” that gave 
this city the distinction of being a ‘‘city 
of homes.”’ 

But modern row houses are monot- 
onous and uninspired. What makes 
Elfreth’s Alley interesting, apart from 
its character and the patina of age, is 
that the houses have such individual 
expression within the style limits of the 
period that budding architects avidly 
study them and put their ideas into the 
adornment of modern housing. 

Thus those who built the houses at 
varying times from 1725 well into the 
first quarter of the 19th century, all 
used the same material—brick. But 
they introduced a variety of doorways 
pedimented with transoms and a 
variety of cornices and roof lines and 
different-sized windows to develop 
their peculiar charm. 

Some houses were built higher than 
others; some were recessed or pro- 
jected; some were built in pairs tied 
together by pent-eaves over the first 
floor windows or by belt courses of 
brickwork. 

The Alley is a triumph of unity with 
variety. Go see it for yourself. Е 


Would You ЕЕ 
Believe $259.00! Е a 


Bob & Jean's 


Home & 


FlopShop 


1776 Easton Road 
Route 611 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348-8136°345-7045 


HOURS: Mon., Wed., Fri. 9:30 — 9:00 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. 9:30 — 5:00 
Sun. 12:00 — 5:00 


56” China Cabinet 
Unfinished 


“Homarus americanus” 
AMERICAN LOBSTER 


you can catch one 
“Live” at the 


Operated by JEFSABA, Inc. 


RIVERBOAT RESTAURANT 
NEW HOPE, PA. | 


Rt. 202 New Hope, Pa. 18938 
862-5221 


Remember 
something: 


Your regular savings earn more at Doylestown Federal than they earn at 
your commercial bank. We give you a 5.25% interest rate, and we compound 
the interest daily to increase your yield to 5.47% a year. You can deposit and 
withdraw at any time, of course. 

If you can’t remember all that, then just remember our famous slogan: 
“Bank wherever you like, but save it at Doylestown Federal.” 


( ы DOYLESTOWN 
+ a FEDERAL SAVINGS 
b AND LOAN рр 
ASSOCIATION coors 
DOYLESTOWN — Monument Square 
CROSS KEYS — Route 611 © DUBLIN — North Main Street 
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HOTEL RESTAURANT 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Quakertown, Pa. 

Across from Liberty Hall on Rt. 313 


536-5283 
Che Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 
Roger D. Stocovaz, Prop. 


• BANQUET FACILITIES UP ТО 100 
e ASK FOR OUR DAILY SPECIALS 


493-3800 YARDLEY, PA. 


From: our r family to your fami 
= месо — 
In the heart of Bucks County — = 
RI. 309, QUAKERTOWN, A. _ 


Open о breakfast, lunch & dinner _ 
oe year ‘round. 


И mile north of Quakertown 
Phone: 536-4422 
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RESTAURANT 
OF THE MONTH 


The Rising Sun Inn, located north on Allentown 
Road, not far from Rte. 113 in Franconia 
Township, has an interesting history of both fact 
and legend. Its name is derived, no doubt, from 
the beautiful view to the East which it enjoys. 
Formerly known as Gerhart’s Tavern, the 
building dates from 1739 and was a popular 
resting stop for the stage coaches which used the 
Allentown Road. 

Hosts Tom and Nancy DeAngelo, who bought 
the Inn four years ago, have built its reputation 
for fine food and service. Their philosophy is to 
offer quality food at fair prices in personal and 
historic surroundings. 

While waiting for appetizers to arrive, you will 
be served loaves of steaming hot, just-baked 
bread. The list of appetizers is appealing and 
runs from juices and fruit cups to Jumbo Backfin 
Crabmeat Cocktail ($3.95) to name just a few. 
German chef, Herbert, is justifiably proud of his 
soup du jour, (sample Seafood Bisque or Snapper 
Soup!) and a delicious onion soup served in a 
huge crock, smothered in cheese is a meal in 
itself! 

Prime New York Sirloin Strip Steak ($10.50) or 
Filet Mignon ($10.50) are featured, but the Inn 
also has an impressive Seafood fare. Baked Crab 
Imperial ($9.95) or Broiled Stuffed Filet of 
Flounder ($8.95) are two choices. 

Easily reached from the Pa. Turnpike, 
Lansdale, and about a 45-minute ride from King 
of Prussia, the Rising Sun Inn is well worth 
the ride. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 
Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. 
Children’s menu. 


Ciotti’s, Golden Arrow Restaurant, 3631 Street 
Rd., Cornwells Hts. 639-7245. Choice steaks & 
veal cutlets cut in our own kitchen, broiled 
seafood, salad & fruit bar; Luncheon from 11:30; 
Dinners ‘til late. Model airplanes & original art 
decor (also for sale). 


Dembrosky’s, located on Rte. 113 between Rtes 
309 and 313. Newly renovated in Spanish decor. 


- _ GOLDEN ARROW RESTAURANT 


е “CHOICE STEAKS AND VEAL CUTLETS | 
CUT IN OUR OWN KITCHEN 7 


ps nee AND FRUIT BAR 


e Private “Bow” Room 
и facilities ш 50. 


3631 STREET ROAD (Across kom Holiday! Inn) 
_ CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 
639-7245 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


Serving fine French Cuisine 


Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10: = 
Closed Sundays 
Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


RESTAURANT 


LUNCHEON & DINNER 


Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
11:00 to 2:30; 5 

Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 

Sunday Dinners 12:30 to 7:30 

Closed Monday 

ROUTE 263, BUCKINGHAM, 

794-7959 


5:00 to 8:00 


HARROW 
INNE 


DINNER SPECIALS 
NITELY 
Tues. thru Sat. 


OPEN ALL DAY SUNDAY FOR DINNER 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611 
12 Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 847-2464 for reservations 


A great place to 
enjoy an evening of 
music and fun. 


ПАРМЕ? 


А charming 
restaurant with ап 
appetizing menu. 


Тһе 


Greenery 
LEANN 


Both can be found 
at the 


Holiday Sux 


432 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Fort Washington, Pa. 19034 
(215)-643-3000 


Silverdale, Pa. 
257-9936 
Sun. 1-8 

Лоѕеа Monday 

ues.—Sat. 5-10 


Now in our 18th year. Offering a 30-item salad 
bar. A variety of 22 entrees. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for a 
relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. Dining 
in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. Wine & 
Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 
($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Monday. Bar 
open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Harrow Inne, intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611. 
Late nite snacks 10 p.m.-12a.m. One of the oldest 
inns in the state. Dinner from 5-10 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat.; Happy Hour 4-6 p.m.; Sunday dinner 
1-9 p.m. Come to the Harrow for Mother’s Day. 


Logan Inn, host to the famous & infamous for 250 
years, is New Hope’s oldest building (1727) & 
still provides food, drink & lodging for the weary 
traveler. Enjoy a cocktail in its antique filled Tap 
Room ог а luxurious repast in the glass-enclosed 
Garden Pavilion. At the Cannon, New Hope. 
Reservations 862-5134. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, Rt. 309, Quakertown, 
Pa. 536-4422. Open from 8 a.m. Complete bake 
shop. Private parties up to 125. Business lunch 
$2.25-$3.50. Dinner $4-$7. 33 varieties of soup. 
Mother’s Day special menu & corsages; reserv. 
preferred. AE, MC accepted. 


Red Lion Hotel, Broad & Main, Quakertown. 
Under new management. Dine in our historical 
dining room & partake in the winsome atmos- 
phere of our new cocktail lounge. Mon.-Tues. 


private parties & banquets. For reservations call 
536-5283. 


Sign of the Sorrel Horse, Old Bethlehem Road, 
north of Lake Nockamixon. 5 miles east of 
Quakertown off Routes 313 and 563. Fine 
Continental cuisine in a quiet country inn for 
ladies and gentlemen. Closed Monday. Reserva- 
tions requested: 536-4651. 


Yardley Inn, on the Delaware R. in Yardley 
(493-3800). (1 mi. south of I-95, last exit in Pa.) 
Dining by the river in a delightful old 
atmosphere. Since 1831. Formerly Swan Hotel. 
Lunch 11:45-2:30; Dinner 5-10:30. Closed Sun. 
Major credit cards accepted. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


The Country Squire Inn, 680 Easton Rd., 
Horsham (672-7300). Mediterranean arches and 
paintings create a Continental atmosphere. The 
menu features Continental & seafood dishes, 
such as Veal Oscar. Dance nightly. Reservations 
requested. (AE, DC, MC accepted.) 


The Greenery, Holiday Inn, Ft. Washington. 
Overlooks pool. Dining is both formal & informal. 
Seafood, Italian-American & Beef Dishes plus 
light meals. Dinner music, dancing nitely. Amer. 
Express, BankAmericard, Diners Club, Master- 
charge. 


Rising Sun Inn, Allentown & Rising Sun Rds., 
Earlington. 723-0850. Innkeeper Tom DeAngelo 


A warm welcome awaits you at the historic 


© vince 1739 


AUTHENTIC 
COLONIAL TAVERN 


TWO INTIMATE DINING ROOMS 


Hearty fare-Mellow Spirits 
Agreeable Surroundings 


DINNERS 

Tues. thru Sat. 
5:00 till 

Sundays 3:00-9:00 


Allentown 

& Rising Sun Rds. 
Earlington, Pa. 
723-0850 


Innkeeper: Tom DeAngelo 


THE ULTIMATE 
IN DINING & COCKTAILS 
IN A CONTINENTAL 
ATMOSPHERE 


Try our: 
Beef Wellington, 
Veal Oscar or 
Fresh Seafoods. 


LUNCH—DINNER—-LATE SNACKS 
PRIVATE PARTIES 
ENTERTAINMENT 

Open Daily 11AM—2AM 
Closed Sundays 


Ample Free Parking 
Just 3 minutes north of 
Willow Grove Exit of Turnpike on 611 


The 
Country Squire 


Inn 


680 EASTON ROAD | 
HORSHAM, PENNSYLVANIA 19044 


OS2-7300 
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Sign 
of the 
Sorrel Horse 


Fine Continental Dining 
in an Old Country Inn 


Old Bethlehem Rd. 
North of Lake Nockamixon 
Luncheon & Dinner • Lodging 
536-4651 


Finally, we Honda dealers can say that 
glorious word, Yes! 

Yes, the new Civic ® CVCCs are here. 
In case you were wondering, they have 
the same dedication to simplicity that 
has made Honda so popular. With some 
simple improvements. But Га like totell 
you about them in person. 


We make it simple. 


Pitcairn 
Olds-Honda 
1862 E. Lincoln Highway (Rt. 1); 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Just south of the Oxford Valley Mall 
949-2500 677-0530 (Phila.) 
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invites you to enjoy hearty fare in the atmosphere 
of an authentic colonial tavern. Dinner Tues. thru 
Sat. 5 til? Sundays 3:00-9:00. Closed Mondays. 


Trémont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 
Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 


which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 32) 


wiches апа specializes in takeout 
orders, as do The Dutch Mill Dairy Bar 
and Pat’s Frozen Yogurt. 

This recent excursion to Skippack 
was made on a balmy, sunny, Spring- 
like morning. Last fall my daughter, 
Beth, visited this quaint little town with 
me, and I’d like to share the candid 
impressions and feelings of an 11-year- 
old when she left this restored 18th 
century town. 

MY DAY IN SKIPPACK 

by Beth Vassalluzzo (11 years old.) 

Route 73 will take you to one of the 
most loved shopping villages. For some 
of you the ride may be a little long but 
let me tell you the experience of 
Skippack Village will be well worth the 
ride. It has a lot of old fashioned, quaint 
country charm. 

We have arrived in the village itself. 
This village gives me a wholesome 
feeling like home. The first shop we 
have come to is like three shops in one. 
One of the shops is a homemade candy 
store. It has a great smell of fudge. We 
have reached a handcarving shop. They 
have a favorite of mine which is hand- 
carved toys. We left the toy shop and 
are going further on down the street to 
have lunch at the Peppermill. There 
food is as good as homecooked. It was 
delicious but we must be on our way to 
the clock repair shop. Not only do they 
repair the clocks but they can make one 
for you. Some are old-fashioned and 
some are modern. 

As we leave the clock shop we are 
going to walk up the street to Hilde- 
brand’s Country Shops. One of the 
shops is a health foods store called The 
Recipe. So far everything is beautiful 
and not modern. One of the shops of 


Century House 


Route 309 
Hatfield, Pa. 19440 
215-822-0139 


Award Winning Cuisine 
offered by 
Vince Montafia 
Horst Herold 


Hildebrand’s has pretty candles and 
other things for your home. It has a 
candle in a big brandy snifter. 

Peggy Regan’s has a variety of 
things and it has a favorite of mine, an 
old penny arcade game. The sales- 
woman tells me that the antique stick 
pins are very popular. All of this is in 
authentic beautiful 18th century houses 
and barns. While my mother shopped I 
was invited to the lawn of the 
Homestead to decorate a pumpkin. 
There were lots of other kids and we 
had fun. Monday is Halloween. 

Well, we are back on route 73 and I 
left a great day behind me. 

CONCLUSION 

Of course the charm of this village 
lies in the fact that most of the shops are 
in the original barns and historic homes 
which have been restored to their 
former beauty. Within these restored 
buildings the merchants апа shop- 
keepers of Skippack have created an 
atmosphere that will take you back 200 
years, and you will sense in the air the 
unmistakeable flavor of the past. 

There is still much to come to this 
little village. The merchants realize 
that they must keep pace with the 
changing times and satisfy the needs of 
their customers and tourists. If you 
don’t have the time to visit either 
Williamsburg or Sturbridge this 
summer, let me suggest an abbreviated 
trip to Skippack. Keep in mind that they 
are still creating their ambience but І 
think we will be hearing more about 
this quaint village. 

POSTSCRIPT: 

An advantage of writing for 
PANORAMA is that I’m led to discover 
areas and topics that I would not 
usually attempt to find. I hope you find 
the Village of Skippack as intriguing as 
Beth and I did. | 


A WOMAN’S PLACE 
(Continued from page 25) 


remarks. 

In the absence of adequate emer- 
gency and low-income housing, many 
women are turning to shelters like the 
one sponsored by A Woman’s Place. 
Unlike most shelters for abused 
women, the apartment affiliated with 
the Sellersville woman’s center recog- 
nizes the special needs of children 
exposed to domestic violence. 

Although authorities on the subject 
are unable to list the definitive charac- 
teristics of wife beaters, there is 
general agreement that such men 
resort to violence because they have 
never learned to cope with frustration 
in a less destructive manner. Those 
familiar with this attitude claim that 
family violence is usually a learned 
pattern of behavior, that battered 
children grow up to be battering 
parents and spouses, and that women 
who have been raised in violent homes 
are likely to be attracted to violence- 
prone men. 

Biehn’s experience supports these 
findings. ‘‘I have learned that a lot of 


women who are beaten on a fairly- 


regular basis tolerate it. Perhaps 
because the same thing happened to 
their mothers, they think that is the way 
marriage is supposed to be,” he 
suggests, “апа someone who has been 
abused as a child may think, ‘I turned 
out to be a pretty good person, so I can 
treat my child that way, too’.”’ 

The regenerative aspect of domestic 
violence is a matter of particular 
concern to those who oversee the 
operations of A Woman’s Place. At 
present, that concern is limited to 
extending the hospitality of the shelter 
to the children as well as the wives of 
abusive men, but Doris Payne predicts, 
“Меп we have a chance to think about 
long-range plans, a program for kids 
will definitely be included. Someone 
has to break the cycle.” 

‘‘We have not thought enough about 
where we are going,’ Ms. Payne 
admits. ‘Тһе first year was an exciting 
one in many ways and a tough one in 
other ways. We seemed to go from one 
crisis to another. In some respects we 
have accomplished more than we 
expected to accomplish, but we have 
not done enough long-range planning. 
We have been so busy putting out fires, 
we haven’t had time to develop a fire- 
prevention program.”’ = 


Coachmen ’78 


Coachmen Mini-Motor Homes offer your 
family new freedom and fun. Luxurious 
Deluxe and economical Cadet models. 
Wide range of floorplans. Choice of chassis 
— Dodge, Ford, СМС /Chev. Top brand name 
equipment and components. All comfort- 
engineered to make your travel truly a 
pleasure. And all backed by famous 
‘Buck Stopper” service through 
Coachmen’s happy-to-serve-you dealers 
coast-to-coast and in Canada. Make the 
sensible choice with North America’s 
best-selling name in RVs. See the 
'78 Coachmen Mini-Motor Homes today! 


SA Coachmen 


RECREATIONAL VEHICLES 


wer 


re = 
К т ти Valley Camping Cantan, k = 


ROUTE 309 & COUNTY LINE ROAD SOUDERTON M.R. 1, PA. 18964 
PHONE 723-4852 e 822-1911 
AREA CODE 215 


SALES AND RENTALS 


Brinker’s Fuels „с 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline 
Kerosene 

Motor Oil 
Commercial Lubes 
Budget Plans 


Heating and 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


May 1-3—53rd SEMI-ANNUAL POTTSTOWN ANTIQUES 
SHOW & SALE, Sunnybrook Ballroom, Rte. 422, Potts- 
town. Mon. & Tues. 11 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Wed. 11 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Admission $2. 


May 1-31 REGISTRATION FOR TEEN TOURS, Klein Branch of 
JYC’s summer camp on wheels which offers 6-week or 
3-week session, is now on at Red Lion Rd. & Jamison St., 
Philadelphia. Information call Jay Cantor at 215:698-7300, 
ext. 57. 


Мау 1-31—REGISTRATION FOR LEVITTOWN PUBLIC 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION, year-round recreational and 
educational activities and classes for all ages. New Senior 
Program available at 50% savings for those over 55 years of 
age. Information, call the LPRA Community Hall at 
215:945-2810. 


May 2—BUCKS COUNTY AUDUBON SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING & GUEST SPEAKER, Mandell Hall, Delaware 
Valley College, Doylestown. Speaker, Arthur Singer, artist. 
8 p.m. Prints will be available for sale. 


Мау 5— 25th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF UNITED WAY 
OF BUCKS COUNTY, The Fountainhead, New Hope, Pa. 
Cocktails at 7 p.m., dinner at 8 p.m. $15 per person, 
reservations limited to 325. For information call United Way 
office at 215:949-1660 or 215:348-4810. 


May 5—THIRD ANNUAL DOYLESTOWN HOSPITAL CELE- 
BRITY GOLF TOURNAMENT, Doylestown Country Club. 
Entry fee of $25 includes golf, buffet, prizes and 


hors d'oeuvres. Automobile will be awarded for a hole-in-one. 


Spectator luncheon available for $5. Honorary chairman is 
Walter Conti. For further information call Doylestown 
Country Club Pro Shop or Linda Balas, chairman, at 
215:348-2403. Pre-Village Fair event, proceeds benefit 
Doylestown Hospital. Rain date. May 12. 


May 6—FOURTH ANNUAL QUILT AND NEEDLEWORK 
SHOW, Boyertown Area Historical Society, 43 South Chest- 
nut St., Boyertown, Pa. Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sun. noon to 
6p.m. Donation $1.00 for adults, children under 16 free when 
accompanied by an adult. 


May 6—FRENCH ALLIANCE DAY, Valley Forge National 
Historical Park, Pa. A stirring recreation of the ceremony, 
held by the Continental Army in 1778, to celebrate the 


alliance with France. 2 p.m. Grand Parade Grounds. Infor- 
mation 215:783-7700. 


May 6, 7—SHEEPSHEARING DAY, Manatawna Farm of the 
Schuylkill Valley Nature Center, Spring Lane and Hagy’s 
Mill Road, Philadelphia. Noon to 5 p.m. Admission free. 
Information 215:483-3550. 


May 7—2nd ANNUAL WELCOME TO SPRING FESTIVAL, 
Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa. Amusements, 
stage show, flower show, May pole dancing, tours and 
refreshments. Heritage demonstrations. 1 to 5 p.m. 
Information 215:933-8825. 


May 8-14 NORTHEAST PHILADELPHIA ISRAEL 30 CELEBRA- 
TION, parade, educational seminars, cultural exhibits, 
sports competitions, art competitions, musical perfor- 
mances, bazaars and festivals. Information call 


215:698-7300. 
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May 11—FOURTH ANNUAL KITCHEN AND GARDEN TOUR, 
sponsored by the Friends of the Newtown Library Company. 
10а. т. to 3 p.m. Rain date May 12. Tickets $3.00 ($1.00 for 
students) may be purchased at the Newtown Library, 114 
East Centre Ave., Newtown, Pa. or at all tour homes. Presale 
of tickets are $2.50 in groups of 10 or more, non-refundable. 
Tea will be served at the library and the Friends of the library 
will offer a variety of plants and baked goods for sale. 
Information call 215:968-3217 or 968-4421. 


May 11—THIRD ANNUAL DINNER OF THE BUCKS COUNTY 
COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, Warrington Country Club, 
Warrington, Pa. Featured speaker is Mercedes McCam- 
bridge. Master of ceremonies, Dist. Attorney Kenneth G. 
Biehn. The Woodwind Quintet of the Bucks County 
Symphony will provide music. Tickets, $25. Student awards 
for county-wide poster contest will be presented. Further 
information call 215:345-6644. 


May 13—PARADE CELEBRATING THE 40th ANNIVERSARY 
OF SECOND ALARMERS ASSOCIATION & RESCUE 
SQUAD OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, downtown Willow 
Grove, Pa. Features fire, ambulance, rescue units from 
eastern Pa. & New Jersey plus area high school marching 
units. Information 215:659-1600. 


May 13—6th ANNUAL FLEA MARKET sponsored by Church of 
the Incarnation, Makefield & Big Oak Roads, Morrisville, Pa. 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Rain date May 20. For space reservations at 
$6.00, call Mrs. Norma Brice, 215:295-1263. 


May 13—BENEFIT AUCTION, QUAKERTOWN CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOL, Rte. 313 to Paletown Road, left on Rocky Ridge 
Road. Homemade quilts, antiques, Penn. Dutch foods. 
Information 215:536-3120. 


May 13, 14—5th ANNUAL MERCER FOLK FEST, the Mercer 
Museum, Pine & Ashland Sts., Doylestown, Pa. Festivities 
include over 50 craft demonstrations from 18th & 19th 
centuries. Folk music, sheep shearing, wagon rides. 
Admission includes a visit to Mercer Museum. Adults $2.50, 
family $5.00. children and senior citizens, $.50. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. both days. 


May 18-29—DOUBLES TENNIS TOURNAMENT, PRE- 
VILLAGE FAIR EVENT, at the Doylestown Racquet Club, 
Rte. 313 and Pine Run Road, Doylestown. Entry fee of $12 
per person includes tennis balls. Refreshments available 
throughout the tournament. Men's, women’s and mixed 
doubles. Proceeds benefit Doylestown Hospital. Infor- 
mation, call 215:348-3410 or 215:345-8693. 


May 19—SHEEP SHEARING DEMONSTRATION, Thompson- 
Neely Barn, Washington Crossing State Park, Pa. 10:30 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. 


May 20, 21—EXHIBIT DEPICTING MEDICINE DURING THE 
18th CENTURY, Valley Forge National Historical Park, 
Bake House. 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Information 215:783-7700. 


May 20—FLEA MARKET, St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, 3025 
Church Road, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Infor- 
mation call Joseph Frye, 215:825-0858. 


May 20—FIRST ANNUAL CHARTER NIGHT CELEBRATION, 
Mont. Township Kiwanis Club, Montgomeryville and the 
Upper Mont. County Kiwanis, East Greenville. At the 
Colmar Fire Company, Colmar, Pa. 6-7 p.m. fellowship hour; 
7-8 p.m. dinner; 8-9 p.m. presentation of charters; 
9-midnight, dancing. Tickets $10 per person. Information & 
tickets, phone George Reese, 215:855-0775 or Buzz Allen, 
215:855-8414. 


May 21—FESTIVAL OF CULTURES, Montgomery County- 
Norristown Public Library, Swede & Elm Sts. Norristown, 
Pa. Food, dances, exhibits, folk tales & ways from Mont- 


gomery County cultural groups. 1-5 p.m. Tickets $3, adults; 
$1, children, Information 215:277-3355, ext. 50. 


Мау 21—MEMORIAL OBSERVANCE, American Legion 
Soldier’s Graves, Bowman’s Hill Section, Washington 
Crossing State Park, Pa. Rte. 32, 1⁄2 miles south of 
New Hope. 2 p.m. 


May 22-June 29— BASIC COURSE IN PSYCHIATRIC NURSING 
FOR FOREIGN-EDUCATED NURSES to qualify for licens- 
ing in Pennsylvania. Bucks County Community College, 
Swamp Road, Newtown, Pa. Classes meet 9 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
Monday thru Friday. Approved by Pa. State Board of Nurse 
Examiners. Prospective students should call college’s Dept. 
of Nursing for interview appointment at 215:968-5861, 
ext. 475. Fee is $180, payable on acceptance. If space 
available, course also open to any registered nurse who has 
been inactive for more than five years and would like to 
practice in psychiatric nursing. 


Мау 26-29—SEVENTH ANNUAL BRANDYWINE RIVER 
MUSEUM ANTIQUES SHOW AND SALE, Chadds Ford, Pa. 
Special loan exhibition is ‘‘The Art of the Carousel.” 
Hours Fri. 11 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m. to 7 p.m.; Sun. & 
Mon. (Memorial Day) 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission $2.50 
daily. Reservations are required for a preview reception, 
Thursday, May 25 from 6 to 9 p.m. There will be cocktails, 
hors d’oeuvres and dancing. For information on tickets, call 
215:388-7601 or 215:459-1900. 


ART 


May 1-21—EARTH AND FIRE GALLERIES, 2802 MacArthur 
Road, Whitehall, Pa. Dorothy Fowler’s new prints, collo- 
graphs, silk screens, and embossings. Hours Tues.-Sat. 
10-5; Thurs. 10-9; Sun. 1-5; Closed Mondays. 


May 1-21—THE ART SPIRIT, INC., 5 Leigh Street, Clinton, N.J. 
Rural Americana oil paintings by John Conklin. 


May 1-June 30—THE CRAFT CONNECTION, LTD., 1718 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (new address) Featuring 
macrame wall hangings and jewelry by Shirley Brown and 
stoneware pottery by Kathie Yo Kum. Hours Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


May 7-26—ABINGTON ART CENTER, 515 Meetinghouse Rd., 
Jenkintown, Pa. Myrna Bloom and Anita Gronendahl. Infor- 
mation 215:TU7-4882. 


May 7-27—UPPER MERION CULTURAL CENTER, 700 Moore 
Rd., King of Prussia, Pa. Membership and student Art 
Exhibition, held at Cultural Center. Hours 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
Mon. thru Sat. Information 215:337-1393. 


May 7-June 18—ALLENTOWN ART MUSEUM, Fifth and Court 
Sts., Allentown, Pa. 15th Annual Juried Exhibition. Infor- 
mation 215:432-4333. A lively, competitive show by area 
artists, selected by an out-of-town jury. 


May 13—DOYLESTOWN ART LEAGUE, INC. SPRING 
CLOTHESLINE SHOW, Bucks County Courthouse Lawn, 
Doylestown, Pa. Raindate May 20. Framed and unframed, 
all media. Note paper of local scenes by Art League members 
will be on sale. Local scenes, bake sale, crafts. 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. 


May 20—UPPER BUCKS ART LEAGUE in cooperation with the 
Downtown Merchants will sponsor the Second Annual 
Outdoor Arts and Crafts Exhibit on West Broad Street, 
Rte. 313, in downtown Quakertown, Pa. Hours 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Rain date May 27. Refreshments will be available. 
Information 215:536-4785. 


May 21—CHELTENHAM TOWNSHIP ART CENTRE, 439 
Ashbourne Road, Cheltenham, Pa. Wood and Watercolor 


Exhibition. Hours 2-5 p.m. 


May 21-June 17—THE NEVIN GALLERY at Benetz Inn, Route 
309, Quakertown, Pa. presents selected etchings by Joanne 
Isaac. Opening reception Sunday, May 21, from 3 to 6 p.m. 
The public is cordially invited. 


May 21-Јипе 27—EARTH AND FIRE GALLERIES, 2802 
MacArthur Road, Whitehall, Pa. Wine and Cheese Party to 
open new exhibit, ‘‘Earth, Fire, Air and Water: The Greek 
Elements Through Tones and Textures.” 2-5 p.m. Sculp- 
tured sand-cast candles by Richard Powell and color 
photographs by Donald and Joan Renner. On continuous 
display is the work of more than 100 other artists and crafts 
people. Hours Tues.-Sat., 10-5; Thurs. 10-9; Sun. 1-5; 
Closed Mondays. 


May 28-June 18—THE ART SPIRIT, INC., 5 Leigh Street, 
Clinton, N.J. New Jersey Panorama, paintings and drawings 
by Gene Feller. 


CONCERTS 


May 6—MONTGOMERY COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Rte. 202 & Morris Road, Blue Bell, Pa. Joy Simpson, 
soprano. 8:30 p.m. $3. For information call 215:643-6000. 


May 6—COUNTRY MUSIC AND PROGRESSIVE BLUES 
CONCERT by Roger Sprung, Klein Branch of JYC, Red Lion 
Rd. & Jamison St., Philadelphia. 8 p.m. Tickets $3.00 for 
members, students and senior adulis; $4.50 for general 
public. Information 215:698-7300. 


May 7—CONCERT OF AMERICAN MUSIC by all Drexel 
musical organizations, Mandell Theatre, 33rd & Chestnut 
Sts. Free admission. 2:30 p.m. This is a University City 
Fortnight event. 


May 8—BEAVER COLLEGE, Easton & Church Rds., Glenside, 
Pa. Collegium, Grey Towers Castle. 8 p.m. Information 
215:884-3500. 


May 8—MUSIC-AT-McCARTER SERIES, Princeton, N.J. The 
Guarneri Quartet. Ticket information, 609:921-8700. 


May 10—MERCER COUNTY SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 
SPRING CONCERT, at the Kirby Arts Center of the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. featuring MCSO 
soloist competition winner, Cynthia Khachadurian, pianist. 
All works conducted by Matteo Giammario. Free admission. 


May 14—ALLENTOWN ART MUSEUM, Fifth & Court Sts., 
Allentown, Pa. Frances Cole plays Bach, Couperin, Mozart, 
Scarlatti and Vivaldi on the harpsichord. 3 p.m. Tickets 
$3.00, $4.00 and $5.00 at the door. 


May 14—BUCKS COUNTY YOUTH ORCHESTRA CONCERT, 
Meetinghouse, George School, 2:30 p.m. 


May 19, 20—GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S SEVENTH OPERA, 
“IOLANTHE,”’ at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 
8:30 p.m. Performance will benefit Saint Christopher’s 
Hospital for Children. Tickets range from $3.00 to $9.00. 
Information, call 215:PE5-7161 or write The Savoy Company, 
1009 Western Savings Bank Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19107. 


May 20—ALLENTOWN ART MUSEUM, fifth and Court Sts., 
Allentown, Pa. Cabaret. George Stahl plays the organ for a 
group of silent film comedies. Wine, cheese and crackers. 
8:30 p.m. Tickets $6.00. Reservations necessary. 


May 21—ORCHESTRA SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA, in 
residence at Drexel University, Philadelphia, Pa. Conducted 
by Andrew Jurkiewicz, with violinist Nadja Solerno- 
Sonnenberg. Music of Beethoven, Jaffe, Dennison and 
Mozart. 8:30 p.m. Drexel Main Auditorium, 32nd and 
Chestnut Sts. Free admission. 


May 21—CONCERT BY COUNCIL ROCK SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, Memorial Building, Washington 
Crossing State Park, Pa. 2 p.m. 


THEATRE 


May 5, 6—‘‘THE HEIRESS,” by Ruth & Augustus Goetz, 
Dutch Country Players, Route 563, one mile east of Route 
63, near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. Tickets 
$3.00 Fri. & Sun.; $3.50 Sat. Reservations, 215:679-6753. 


May 5, 6—NIKOLAIS DANCE THEATRE, at the Zellerbach 
Theatre at the Annenberg Center, University of Pa. 8 p.m. 


ART and CRAFT 


EXHIBITION 


ELEPHANT RD. and RTE. 113 
DUBLIN PA. Sat. JUNE 3rd—11 to 5 PM 
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The Nevin Gallery 


Benetz Inn 
Quakertown, Pa. 


presents selected etchings by 


Joanne Isaac 
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Ticket information, call 215:DA9-0151. 


May 5, 7—CABRINI COLLEGE THEATRE LAB will present 
Thorton Wilder’s ‘‘Matchmaker’’ in Grace Hall Little 
Theatre, Radnor, Pa. Special benefit performance will be 
held on May 6. 8 p.m. Admission $1.00 for students and 
$1.50 for adults. Reservations required, call 215:687-2100, 
ext. 60. 


May 9-26—‘‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING,” American 
Shakespeare Theatre at the Connecticut Center for the 
Performing Arts. Student Audience Season. For ticket 
information, call McCarter Theatre Company box office, 
open daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 609:921-8700. 


May 19, 20, 26, 27 - June 2, 3, 9, 10—“A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM,” by William Shakespeare. The Dutch 
Country Players, Route 563, one mile east of Route 63, 
near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets $3.00, 
Fri. & Sun.; $3.50 Sat. Reservations 215:679-6753. 


LECTURES & 
FIELD TRIPS 


May 6—BUCKS COUNTY AUDUBON SOCIETY BUS TRIP TO 
LONGWOOD GARDENS, Delaware. Bus leaves Doylestown 
Shopping Center at 8 a.m., returns 6 p.m. Cost, $6.60. 
Information, Christian Horn or Susan Fluck at Bucks County 
Conservancy, 215:345-7020. 


May 7—STREAM STUDY, BUCKS COUNTY AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, Peace Valley Park. Park in Chapman Road 
parking lot off Ferry Road and meet at nature center. 
9:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. Information, call Susan Fluck, 
215:345-7020. 


Мау 10, 17, 24— “THE AMERICAN FILM DIRECTOR AS AN 
ARTIST,” film series and lecture by Harry Walker, 
sponsored by the Radcliffe Cultural & Historical Foundation. 
Grundy Library, Radcliffe St., Bristol, Pa. 8 p.m. Free and 
open to public. For more information, call 215:788-7891. 


May 13—SPRING ROUNDUP OF BUCKS COUNTY BIRDS, 
BUCKS COUNTY AUDUBON SOCIETY. Record all species 
of birds observed anywhere in Bucks County during 24-hour 
period and send reports to August Mirabella, 1443 Wheaton 
Lane, North Wales, Pa. 19454. Information, 215:368-0594. 


May 15—BUS TOUR OF NORTH-WEST BUCKS COUNTY, 
BUCKS COUNTY CONSERVANCY. Tour will comprise 
more than one dozen unique historical points of interest in 
north-west Bucks Co. 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. cost, $10 members; 
$12 non-members. Information, call Christian Horn or Susan 
Fluck at the Bucks County Conservancy, 215:345-7020. 
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EASY FINANCING 


052-6000 
OR6-5152 


223 YORK RD. WARMINSTER, PA. 18974 


May 20—FIELD TRIP TO GREAT SWAMP NATIONAL WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE, TROY MEADOWS, N.J. Car caravan. 
Meet at Doylestown Shopping Center. 5:30 a.m. to ? Infor- 
mation, August Mirabella, 215:368-0594. 


May 28—PELAGIC TRIP TO BALTIMORE CANYON, BUCKS 
COUNTY AUDUBON SOCIETY. Trip leaves from Ocean 
City, Maryland at 6 a.m. Cost, $33.00 per person. Boat 
trip for deep ocean birds, petrels, shearwaters, jaegers, etc. 
Reservations required. Call 215:598-7535. Information, call 
Richard A. Rowlett, Laurel, MD. after 6 p.m. 301:498-6091. 


FILMS 


May 7—GREAT PLAYS ON FILM, at TLA Cinema, 334 South 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Arsenic and Old Lace,” Frank 
Capra’s hilarious adaptation of Joseph Kesselring’s whim- 
sically macabre farce stars Cary Grant & Josephine Hull. 
3 p.m. $2.50 general admission, $1.00 for children and senior 
citizens, $1.50 for students with a valid ID. 


May 7, 14, 21, 23—SUNDAY MOVIES AT THE NEW JERSEY 
STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, Trenton, N.J. 
3 p.m. Since much of content in this month’s films may be of 
limited interest to children, youngsters under 16 years old 
must be accompanied by a responsible adult. Titles as 
follows: ‘‘The New Found Land” and ‘Ноте Away From 
Home;”’ “Тһе Road to Independence” and ‘‘Inventing A 
Nation;’’ ‘Gone West” and “А Fireball in the Night;” 
*‘Domesticating a Wilderness’’ and ‘Мопеу on the Land.” 


May 24—SENIOR CITIZEN DAY AT NEW JERSEY STATE 
MUSEUM, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. Senior citizens 
will be guests of the Friends of the Museum for a special 
program of gallery talks, old movies, auditorium enter- 
tainment and refreshments. All senior citizens are invited. 
For detailed information, call the Museum Bureau of 
Education at 609:292-6310. 1-4 p.m. 


ENS 
TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN MAY | thru 31 UNLESS 
OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public on 
weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservation, 100 without, 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservation, 50 without, 
1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission. Closed legal holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 
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LATTICE 
e ALUMINUM 
PRIVACY PANELS 


• CHAIN LINK- 
VINYL COATED 


between New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except 
Sunday, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 
215:794-7449 for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown Historical 
Society. Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM ОЕ WEDGWOOD, 246 М. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood, Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administration 
building houses most of the county agencies. The attached 
circular building contains court rooms, judges’ chambers, 
conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for public meet- 
ings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Information 
Office, 5th Floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
weekends only 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 
215:345-6722. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Captured 
enemy aircraft from World War 11, including two Japanese 
planes that are the only ones in existence today. Outside, 
open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1/4 mile past main 
gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of 
Dr. Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art 
collection and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 
10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Closed Jan. & Feb. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organi- 
zation on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on 
Rte. 23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer Statue. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday Noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 
for details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 to 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC., Fallsington, Pa. The pre- 
Revolutionary village where William Penn worshipped, 
Fallsington stands as a living lesson in our country’s early 
history. Open March 15 thru November 15. Wed. thru 
Sunday, 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Tuesday. Closed Monday unless 
it’s a holiday. Admission. Groups by appointment. Last tour 
4 p.m. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat. 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster Ave. 
west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual journey of 
life, showing span of human life from ovum to old age. 
Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and drugs. 
Open weekdays 9 a.m. to5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 10 a.m. to 4p.m. 
Phone 215:М19:1400. Tour groups by appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Sts., Doylestown, Pa. 
This unique structure, built by the late Dr. Henry Chapman 
Mercer entirely of cement, houses a vast collection of arti- 
facts used prior to the age of steam. Open Tues. thru Sun. 
10a.m. to5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appointment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on the 
floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout the 
world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open Tues. 
thru Sun. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appoint- 
ment. Closed Jan. & Feb. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, Ferry 
Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation only, Mon. thru 
Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. For information 
call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Free admission. For 
more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open 
Fri. thru Mon. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday thru 
Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. No charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1 to 4:30 p.m. 
Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, antique 
motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and typewriters. 
Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, Children 
under 12, 75¢. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles west 
of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks will ring when struck. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. at 215:757-0571 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West Church 
St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellersville. Call 
215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 


weekends 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:345-6722 for 
information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
weekends 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:345-6722 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50¢. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country’s largest private 
collection of handcarved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. Admission. 
Closed Jan. & Feb. a 


Be Noticed 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 


„Гойи ү. т а 


BOATING CENTER 


Rope • Marine Paint 
Fiberglass • Marine Supplies 


Rt. 13 & Edgely Rd. 
Levittown, Pa. 19057 


946-2753 


Mercedes-Benz 


WEST GERMAN 
SALES CORP. 


404 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Fort Washington, Pa. 19034 


МІ6-7700/МІ6-7701 


‘Music Masters 


“THE GUITAR 
STORE” 


RS ACOUSTIC AND 


SOUTHAMPTON SHOPPING CENTER 
215 355-4168 
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WEDDING BELLS 


я Ш ttrone 
еба Corporation 


PHILIP A. WALDRON 


CREATIVE DESIGNING 
REMOUNTING 
PRECIOUS—SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS 
JEWELRY REPAIR 
INSURANCE APPRAISALS 


OS 5-5155 
YORK RD. 
WARMINSTER, PA. 


SOME USEFUL 
IDEAS OR INFORMATION? 


Then phone 


‘Comment Please” 
with Fred Day 


855-8211 or 723-2116 


Monday thru Friday 


11 a.m. - 12 noon 


Saturday 


9:30 a.m. - 10:15 a.m. 


RADIO 1440 


TRANSPORTATION ANYONE? 
(Continued from page 38) 


used the privacy of a rink. The high 
wheel was the most dangerous to 
master; these kingsized high wheels 
were perhaps the great-grandfathers of 
today’s tenspeeders. Often dubbed the 
“Bone Shakers,” they did up to 30 
m.p.h., with an average speed of 
15 m.p.h. They were the fastest 
vehicles on the roadways in their day. 

Wheelman Road Clubs became 
popular and Bristol formed its own. 
This club personally supervised the 
construction of nine miles of a fine 
bicycle path extending six miles north 
and three miles south of the town. A 
goal was set to encourage other 
localities to join the effort and even- 
tually establish a wheeling road 
between Philadelphia and New York. 

Subsequently, both my parents, 
joined by other cyclists, often peddled 
the 20 miles to Philadelphia and 
returned on the same day. As new 
paths opened, longer excursions were 
organized to the New Jersey shore and 
other points. My father kept an account 
of these longer jaunts. The farthest he 
recorded was to Canada and his most 
distant customer was from England. 

This pleasant and relaxing means of 
travel gave way to the faster and more 
elegant possession, the automobile, 
which still continues as the nation’s 
love for private transportation persists. 

In the early 1900’s two trolley lines 
ran into the town with their terminals at 
Bath and Otter Streets. The Bucks 
County Electric Railway Company 
operated from Bristol to Doylestown. It 
was the only direct communication to 
the interior of the county. Many 
passengers used this shorter route to 
the county seat. Others took excursions 
to Dewey, Hulmeville Park, a favorite 
spot for picnicking, swimming, boating 
and dancing. Opensided summer cars, 
with turnable seats, were crowded with 
families during the season. The trolley 
made two stops on Bath Street, and 
children who lived along the line 
couldn’t resist using the most distant 
point to board. In this way they might 
wave to family or friends whose homes 
bordered the passing cars. Service was 
not that frequent between locations, so 


little it took to amuse yesterday’s 
children! 

The Philadelphia, Bristol and Trenton 
Street Railway Company followed the 
old King’s Highway. This line was 
facetiously named the ‘‘Toonerville’’ or 
the ‘‘Don’t Depend on Me Line.” 
Perhaps it did deserve some of the 
abuse—its breakdowns were pheno- 
menal. The switch at the Bristol 
Cemetery was a prime spot for long 
layovers and accidents. An anecdote 
was told of an infant who was born on 
the trolley during one of these cemetery 
stopovers. Wags in the town who heard 
of this blessed event proposed many 
names for the newborn: Railey, 
Switchard, Tom-B. and Graveville were 
among the ones suggested. No refer- 
ence was made of the mother’s choice, 
but fortunately for her all went well 
regardless of the delivery room! 

Two types of trolleys were also used 
on this line. You knew the season had 
arrived when the summer cars made 
their appearance. In cold weather 
““pot-belly’’ stoves furnished warmth 
with the passengers huddling around 
their exteriors. The motorman or 
conductor and the paying customers 
assisted in being keepers of the heat. 

Fares were reasonable: from Bristol 
to Philadelphia was just 20 cents, to 
Trenton 15 cents, to Doylestown 48 
cents. Compare these prices with 57 
cents or 80 cents for return fare on the 
train. Boats offered the cheapest 
transportation at 15 cents or 25 cents 
return from Philadelphia. 


SIX FIREPLACES—in this old Masonry Colonial with all the charm you 
could ever want sitting well back from the road in the middle of 7 acres. 
This gem has 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, family room, kitchen, den, 
random-width floors, etc. . . . Plus 20 х 40 swimming pool. See the rest 


for yourself. 


Buses wiped out these trolley lines. 
The Stanley Steamer and its future 
‘‘companions,’’ cars, conquered all 
former апа future transportation 
around. Bristol’s Route #13 and the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike exit furnished 
the way. 

Bristol, in its final thrust to become 
‘‘Transportation King,” had an early 
brush with an air experience. A young 
aviator, Charles K. Hamilton, flew over 
the borough in his biplane on June 13, 
1910. This was the first plane to fly 
between New York and Philadelphia. It 
reached a speed of between 55 and 60 
miles an hour. On his return flight, 
Hamilton again flew over Bristol. A 
special train on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was used as a guide for the 
aviator to follow. Bristolians lined the 
tracks to catch a glimpse of this daring 
young man in the flying biplane. 

Another aviation development gave 
Bristol a new dimension, when the 
Keystone and Fleetwing Aircraft Com- 
panies were established. The latter 
supplied parts for our country’s planes 
in World War II. A Helicopter Charter 
Service serves as the final ‘‘get out of” 
for the town, but with such a productive 
past who knows what may happen by 
2081, the 400th birthday of the 
borough. 

At present the 297-year-old supplier 
of ‘‘ins and outs’’ has come a long way. 
Its people have learned that it takes 
more than hoofs and roads, wheels and 
gears, steam, electricity or wings to be 
dubbed ‘‘transportation.’’ Every new 


change in this system has bestowed, in 
some measure, conveniences, econo- 
mic growth, pleasure and good public 
relations to its residents. Bristol has 
truly earned, by its well-trodden 
pathways, the reputation for going 
places and doing things. 


gas 


POOL WATER 
ANALYSIS 


Swimming Pool Equipment 
and Supplies 


Duke 


SWIMMING POOL 
SERVICE INC. 


Authorized Anthony Pool 
Service Dealer 
WARMINSTER 
208 W. Street Road 

672-4010 


NORRISTOWN 
213 W. Germantown Pike 
277-4517 


HILLTOWN—Stone farmhouse dating back to the 170 

eat-in kitchen with fireplace (you’!| want to live in this room), large living 
room with fireplace, dining room and sun porch. Five bedrooms on the 
second floor and 2 interior rooms on the third. Detached office and 
garage, barn with box stalls and much, much more. $165,000. 


$86,000. 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


Спбѕѕе & Quade 


с ASSOCIATES 66 County Ln. Ва. 


Souderton, Pa. 


723-5594 


AM DIAL 
LANSDALE 


small fry used the tracks for games. 
One favorite was to place straight pins 
on the rails in a crossed sword position. 
These pins were then crushed by the 
trolley into scissor-like objects. How 


DE 


Eichier & Moffly, Inc. / REALTORS 


762 Е. Main St. 93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Ра. 18914 - 822-1941 


Lansdale, Pa. 


855-8424 
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ONE OF MANOR'’S FINEST LISTINGS 


AN EXECUTIVE COLONIAL HOME IN YARDLBY 
Custom-built home with superior construction and appointments in 
Lower Makefield. A premium lot with trees and a lovely view. 4 spacious 
beautifully carpeted bedrooms, plus deluxe kitchen, chair railings, raised 
hearth fireplace—and many other special features. Call us today for an 
appointment to inspect this fine home. $97,500. 


MANOR REALTY 


[a SS SS Ps SS =: ўе 
94 S. Main Street, Yardley * (215) 493-6535 


Distinctive older home in Buckingham Twp. 3-4 bedrooms, 3 fireplaces, 
kitchen with pantry. Excellent arrangement for in-laws. $140,000. 
862-2058 


New Hope Realty 


Rte. 202 County Row 


1-215-862-2058 
1-215-493-3669 
1-215-493-3852 


HILLTOWN BUSINESS CAMPUS 

Business Condominium Units for Small Light Industrial Users: Whole- 
saling, Manufacturing, Warehousing, etc. 
2000 sq. ft. (25 x 80) 56,000 
3000 sq. ft. (37 7 x 80) 79,900 
Larger Units Available; Prices include 3-Phase Electric, Oil, Hot Air Heat, 
Office with Foyer апа one Rest Room. Units can be finished to your 
specifications. 

Prime Location: Rt. 309 Frontage, 1000 ft. North of R&S Diner on the 
Sellersville Exit Ramp. Opposite Cycle Villa. 


LEXINGTON ASSOCIATES—BOB OPDYKE 
822-8300 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 


WOODED SETTING Firewood in the winter, shade in the summer. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to buy a lovely 2-story colonial only 1% years 
old. Excellent construction, includes Anderson insulated windows 
throughout, loaded kitchen, family room with fireplace and partial 
exposed basement—ideal for finishing into a rec room. H.W. Oil heat. 
Convenient country location in Bedminster Township. $79,900. 


p 
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Town & Country Realtor 


Office · Route 313, Dublin, Ра. 18917 


249-0400 


SPRING’S IN BLOOM! 
Beautifully kept 3-bedroom country home all on 272 acres. Close to 
elementary school and close to town-yet-quiet setting. Lots of evenings 
just waiting to be spent in this lovely home. Only 59,900. 


ROBERTA.BLACK кел Estate 


Milford Square, Pa. 18935 - - ®536°9380 


LUMBERVILLE—A gracious stone mansion in the most beautiful village 
of Bucks County. Many fireplaces and 10’ ceilings lend a special quality 
to this four-bedroom home. A Victorian three-car carriage house, 
separate shop and entertainment building with ‘‘Old West’? mahogany 
bar complete this property. $145,000. 


LOUIS Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, 
FITTING New Hope, Penna. 


215-862-2291 


me 


Wynnewood Lower Makefield Twp., Bucks Co. Yardley, Pa. 
Here И is! A sprawling ranch with very large rooms and quality 
throughout, A fantastic island kitchen with eating area overlooking the 
ПА poreh and inground pool. Huge living room with stone fireplace, 
formal dining room and warm inviting family room with builtin bar, 
hookahelyes and cabinets. Three bedrooms, 2 ceramic baths, full 
basement with second fireplace, central air, 2-car garage and small, 
small price, Only $91,500!! 

WM. Н. FULPER, REALTORS (215) 493-4007 
19 South Main Street Yardley, Pa. 


AT THE EDGE OF NEW HOPE 
Tucked into a gently sloping hillside, this interesting older home is just 
fight for а couple or single person! Many essential features have already 
been improved by the present owner. Additionally the house has been 
decorated in а most pleasing manner. Lots of room to indulge your 
Gardening talents! Just listed at $62,000. 
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39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 345-7795 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


140 E. Butler Ave. “р Ny OPEN 
(Rte. 202) te, 5 Wed. & Sat. 
Chalfont, Pa. KRAT 2: 8:30-8:00 


REALTORS 
Phone 822-1901 All Other Days 


COMMERCIAL—COMMERCIAL—COMMERCIAL 
Large, two-story center hall home, four bedrooms. Almost 200 years old 
on 3/4 acre with detached 5-unit motel. All zoned commercial. $120,000. 
Call Warren Nace 822-1901. 


VERY SPECIAL! 
4-bedroom, stone and frame colonial in country setting. Excellent 
condition. VISUALIZE—sunken living room and country kitchen both 
with fireplace, terraced patio with candy-striped awning overlooking a 
beautiful pool. Ideal for executive using 1-95. Just listed at $88,900. 


96 West State Street 
Doylestown 

Bucks County 
Pennsylvania 18901 


Geo. H. 
WETHERILL 
REALTORS 
345-7600 


HOLLAND HILLCRESTSHIRE 
Fantastic Colonial with a mile view. Exquisitely decorated throughout— 
full finished basm’t, Ig. island kitchen—views recreation room with 
floor-to-ceiling fpi. 4 full-size bedrooms, 212 baths апа a covered rear 
patio. $109,900.00 


Olde Towne Real Estate 


Е.М. KENT, - REALTOR 
322-2020 183 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, Pa. 
322-SOLD 


910 Second St. Pike, Richboro, Pa. 


BUCKINGHAM TOWNSHIP STARTING $43,750.00 

SOPHISTICATES 5%-DOWN, PLUS CLOSING COSTS 
You may think townhouses are for towns, but these are different. We 
have some handsome contemporaries that overlook a sweeping valley 
and wooded hill. Two and three bedrooms, plus den. Bath and a half. 
Laundries, Basements. Air Conditioning. Options on carpeting and tile if 
you get here soon. See these smartly modern homes. Call for open house 
times or special appointment. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


Foron 


inyour life..dive. _ 


A sleek graceful sailing vessel glides across the sometimes green, 
sometimes blue Caribbean. The cargo: you. And an intimate group 
of lively, fun-lòving shipmates. | 


Uniform of the day: Shorts 
and tee shirts. Or your bikini 


if you want. And bare feet. Life aboard your big 


sailing yacht is informal 


Mission: A leisurely cruise to | 
Relaxed. Romantic. 


remote islands with names 
like Martinique, Grenada, 
| Antigua—those are the 
ones you've heard of. Before 
| 
| 


There’s good food. 
And ‘grog: And a few 
pleasant comforts... 
but any resemblance 
to a plush pretentious 
resort hotel is 
accidental. 


the cruise ends, you'll 


Spend 6 days 
exploring paradise. 
Spend six nights watching the moon rise and 
getting to know interesting people. It could be 
the most meaningful experience of your life 
...and it’s easily the best vacation you've had. 
A cruise is forming 
now. Your share from 
$265. Write Cap’n Mike 
for your free 
adventure booklet 
in full color. 


4 4 ath x 
know the names of many 
more. You'll know intimitely 
the enchanting different 
mood of each...and its 


Come on and live. 
own beauty and charm. 


City State Zip 


| | 
| | 
| Address Oe — | 
| | 
| | 


Р.О.Вох 120, Dept.'322 Miami Beach, Florida 33139 


